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DECEMBER. 

The scene that we give herewith represents the business which 
often engages the farmer at this period of the year, work which 
can be done without interfering with other employments of the 
farm. The miller finds December a busy month, and it comes 
with water enough for his amplest demands. Winter may now 
be considered as having set in; and we have often violent winds 
about this time, which sweep off the few remaining leaves from 
the trees, and, with the exception of a few oaks and beeches, leave 
the woods and forests nothing but a naked assemblage of bare 
boughs. ‘Picture to yourself, gentle reader, one of these blus- 
tering nights, when a tremendous gale from the northeast, with 
rattling rain, threatens almost the demolition of everything in its 
way ; but add to the scene the inside of a snug and secure cottage 


in the country—the day closed, the fire made up and blazing, the 
curtains drawn over a barricading of window shutters which 
defy the penetration of olus, and all his excarcerated host ; the 
table set for tea, and the hissing urn or the kettle scarce heard 
among the fierce whistling, howling and roaring, produced alter- 
nately or together, by almost every species of sound that wind 
can produce in the chimneys and door-crannies of the house. 
There is a feeling of comfort and a sensibility to the blessings of 
a good roof over one’s head, and a warm and comfortable hearth, 
while all is tempest without, that produces a peculiar but real 
source of pleasure. Two or three intelligent friends sitting up 
over a good fire to a late hour, and interchanging their thoughts 
on a thousand subjects of mystery—the stories of ghosts, and the 
tales of olden times—may, perhaps, beguile the hours of such a 
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stormy night like this, with more satisfaction than they could a 
midsummer evening, undér the shade of trees, in a garden of 
roses and lilies. And then, when we retire to bed in a room with 
thick woolen curtains, closely drawn, and a fire in the room, how 
sweet a lullaby is the piping of the gale down the flues, and the 
peppering of the rain on the tiles and windows, while we are 
now and then rocked in the house as if in a cradle!” The 
changes which take place in the face of nature daring this month 
are little more than so many advances in the progress towards 
universal gloom and desolation. “It is now complete winter. 
The reptiles and other creatures that sleep or hide during the cold 
weather, have all retired to their winter quarters; the farmer does 
little or nothing out of doors; the fields are too damp and miry 
to pass, and the trees are as so many skeletons of what they were.” 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


AURORA: 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


BY BEN: PERLEY POO 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIII.—[contixvep.] 


“ Safe, sir, safe. Landing at Charleston under an assumed 
name, he at once enlisted ; but as he soon after deserted, I con- 
cluded that he must have come here. Rest assured, sir, that he 
is safe, and that you will soon sce all your plans successfully 
accomplished.” 

dear Vernon !” 

“Nay, sir; I have but performed my duty,” said the lawyer, 
with a sanctimonious whine. ‘‘ Your interests have been my inter- 
ests, and the proudest day of my life will be that on which I see 
the young Alexander lord of ‘ Eagle’s Crag’ and the bridegroom 
of your niece. Meanwhile you need repose, and I am somewhat 
fatigued. To-morrow morning I will see that you are a free 
man. Good night.” 

“Good night, best of friends,” said Mr. Maxwell, whose heart 
again beat joyfully at the realization of his cherished schemes. 
The sentry in te hall let Vernon pass out, and the old man was 
again alone. 

While this interview had transpired in one chamber of the 
“Stronghold,” Rupert wasa prisoner in the room he had before oc- 
cupied. Many sad thoughts darkened his mind, and it was in 
vain that he wrestled with his sorrows. Ever and anon his imag- 
ination would picture the camp, attacked by the dragoons, and a 
burning flush of shame would accompany his regrets at having 
been absent from his post, at so trying a moment. The insult of 
Captain Trevor also rankled deep, nor was he at all sure that he 
would not fall, as many an officer in the same cause had already 
fallen, a victim to the merciless cruelty of the British troops. 
Then his thoughts reverted to Aurora, in‘whom his purest affec- 
tions were centered. “Ah,” he murmured to himself, “if she 
would but appear before me, as she once did in this very room.” 

As if in answer to his wish, the panel opened, a slight rustling 
of garments was heard on the other side, and then Aurora stood 
before the delighted prisoner. Nothing could exceed the brilliant 
glow of soul-sunshine on her lively features, mingled with a shade 
of pensive thoughtfulness that enhanced the winning beauty of 
her expression. She wore a dress of plain blue homespun cloth, 
closely fitting her exquisitely rounded form, while through its 
open skirt was seen a white dimity under-dress. Deep rufiles, 
falling from the*tight sleeves terminating at her elbows, afforded 
a partial glimpse of her small, plump arms, and with one hand 
she partially shaded the light of a candle which she held in the 
other. 

“Miss Maxwell!” exclaimed Rupert; “O, how can I thank 
you for this visit?” 

“ Alas,” replied Aurora, blushing with embarrassment, “I fear 
that it will not be as successful as was my last. The hall affords 
the only way of escape, and there is a strong guard there.” She 
spoke in a voice tremulously low, and so downcast was her gaze, 
that Rupert could not look, as he fain would have done, into her 
lovely eyes. 

“Do you know what has been the success of the dragoons ?” 
inquired Rupert, his frame trembling with emotion, as he found 
himself again with her who had occupied so prominent a place in 
his thoughts. 

“Nothing,” replied Aurora. ‘Indeed, I hoped to learn some- 
thing from you, sir, or I had not come hither.” 

“ Would that I could give you some tidings.” 

“Where were you captured, sir ?” 

“At Mr. Danforth’s, where—where,”’ stammered Rupert, who 
would have said, “ where I had been in hopes of seeing you.” 

Aurora appeared sensible of his embarrassment, and turned to 
leave, but Rupert placed himself between her and the secret 
oerhees Maxwell,” said he, his voice thrilling with deep emotion, 
‘let me entreat you to listento me. This is no hour for protesta- 
tions, when I may not live to see another sunset ; but I cannot re- 
frain from confessing my heart-feelings—from learning my doom 
from your own lips. A mysterious link of sympathy has united 
our fates ; the interviews between us have been brief, but they have 
convinced me that in your heart alone can my happiness find a 
secure anchorage. Your voice has become the music of my be- 
ing, your presence the poetry of my life, and although it may be 
wrong to darken your own bright future by the avowal, I cannot 
refrain from avowing my passion. Do not, dearest Aurora, doom 
me to disappointment. With the assurance of your love, I may 
yet again combat for the freedom of your native land—without it, 
this world will be a waste indeed.” 

His noble voice moved 
too full for utterance. 

“Speak, dearest, if but ont ,” urged Rupert, in a deep, 
earnest tone that showed how his feelings were bound up in her 
reply. 

Aurora did not speak—she could not—but a bewitching smile 
trembled on her classic features like the play of silver moonlight 
over asleeping cloud. Raising her eyes, she gave him one glance ; 
it was enough ! ; 

“My beautiful—my own,” he exclaimed, and clasped her in 
his arms, while she hung her head on his manly breast, as if to 


ery soul, but her heart was 


conceal the ruddy, mantling blushes which flushed her cheek. 
“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed, “I care ‘not for imprisonment 
or death, so that I know you love me.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aurora, extricating herself from his embrace. 
“Tt is not for you, so young and so brave, to talk of death. Let 
us rather endeavor to fly from this place, and seek a refuge where 
there is a greater love of liberty.” 

“Dearest one,” exclaimed Rupert, in all the ecstacy of first 
love, “ any place with you is a home for the angels.” 

“Stay,” replied Aurora ; “let us talk more calmly. 
know who came here with you ?”’ 

“Some legal dignitary just from Scotland. His name, I think, 
is Vernon.” 

“ Vernon !” 

“So I think he announced.” 


“Tt must be my uncle’s legal agent. Ah! what if he has come 
to carry me to my cousin ?”’ 

“ Your consin ?”’ 

“Mr. Maxwell’s son, to whom I was betrothed when but a 
child.” 

“ But you do not love him?” and as he spoke, Rupert gazed 
fixedly into her eyes. 

“Love him!” exclaimed Aurora, indignantly, her fine eyes 
kindling with excitement. ‘“ Why, I have never seen him.” 

“Dearest one, let me occupy his place, and I pledge myself 
that you will never regret it. We have seen but little of each 
other, but a mysterious prompting has urged me to lay my heart 
at your feet; and hope, perhaps presumptuous hope, impels me to 
believe that bright and happy days are in store for us. Nay—” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud knocking at the outer door 
of Aurora’s chamber. 

“ Hush !” said she, listening at the secret door. ‘Some one 
calls me, and I must go; but,” and as she spoke she fixed her 
large eyes upon Rupert with a tender expression, “I will return 
to-morrow evening. Adieu.” 

Hastening through the door, which she closed behind her, Ru- 
pert was again alone, but her sweet voice floated in his cars, and 
his heart echoed with the soft current of its exquisite cadence. 
For the first time, the young man felt that he had something to 
live for, and his every thought centered in the question that his 
heart ever propounded : “‘ Can she be mine ?” 

“ Who is there ?” asked Aurora, when she had reached the door 
of her room, at which some one on the outside kept up a loud 
knocking. 

« Ah, excuse me, Miss Maxwell, it is your father’s old friend, 
and the legal adviser of your uncle. Iam Mr. Vernon, just from 
Scotland.” 

“ Well, sir!” 

“Can you not grant me a few moments’ interview? I have in- 
telligence of importance to communicate.” 

There was something in the tone of his voice that grated harsh- 
ly upon the listener’s ear and she replied: “ to-morrow,«Mr. Ver- 
non, I shall be happy to see you, if you can obtain admission in- 
to what is virtually my prison. But to-night I must decline an 
interview.” 

A pause ensued, when Mr. Vernon replied with great suavity : 
“‘ Of course I did not wish to trouble you, Miss Maxwell, although 
extremely anxious to converse with you on a subject of great im- 
portance to you. To-morrow morning I shall do myself the hon- 
or of waiting on you.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said Aurora; and as his footsteps receded 
along the passage, she burst into tears. The events of the day 
and evening had completely unnerved her, but her tears were not 
bitter. The unwritten poetry of her heart was gushing forth in 
that pearly shower, deep thoughts of love mingling with the wo- 
man-like current of pure feeling, while remembrances of the past 
interview flitted through her memory as if on wings. 

Mr. Vernon, foiled in his attempt to see Aurora, strolled out 
upon the lawn before the house. It was a lovely night, but the 
beauties of nature were lost upon his calloused heart, whose only 
idol was gold. So far, he had been successful, but now the dis- 
appearance of Alexander Maxwell appeared to give him great un- 
easiness. Slowly did he pace to and fro, indulging in various 
speculations as to the young man’s whereabouts, and conjectures 
as to his return to him. That he was in that vicinity he had no 
doubt, and he was about to ask the sentry at the door if he had 
seen any one answering a description of him, when he heard the 
distant sound of a volley of musketry. Listening intently, asec- 
ond discharge, but nearer, met his ear, and a third, close at hand, 
brought all the soldiers out upon the open space. 

“Faith,” said the sergeant, “ I hope that our people are not get- 
ting peppered in the woods.” 

They were, as was related in the preceding chapter, nor was it 
long before the fugitives appeared, moving at a steady, slow trot, 
by threes. As they passed the spot where Mr. Vernon stood, he 
noticed that many of the middle-rank men were probably wound- 
ed, and were sustained by their comrades on either side. Some 
saddles, too, were empty; but the well-trained steeds kept their 
places. 

“Thank Heaven !” exclaimed Captain Foster, “we are at last 
where we can sce what is going on around us. Ah, Mr. Justice, 
is that you. You were lucky, sir, to have come here when you 
did, for we have fallen into a nice scrape. Look at that poor bu- 
gier, if you wish a specimen of their aim.” 

Mr. Vernon, turning, saw two dragoons helping a wounded 
comrade to dismount. Then, taking him in their arms, they were 
carrying him into the house, when the lawyer espied him. 

“What!” he exclaimed ; “ Alexander! and wounded, too !’” 

The recognition was evidently a mutual one, for the wounded 
man, stretching out his arms, vainly endeavored to speak. Buta 
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crimson gush from his mouth choked his utterance, and he was 
hurried into the Stronghold, escorted by Mr. Vernon. 

«Other wounded men were also carried within doors, where the 
great hall was converted into a hospital. Then Captain Foster 
himself set a guard, about half way between the house and the 
edges of the surrounding forest. Exhorting them to be vigilant, 
he returned to the house, where he found his subalterns in the 
dining-room, discussing the perils and the escapes of the day. It 
was evident that they entertained a higher opinion of rural soldier- 
ship than most of them had expressed in the morning, even 
Captain Trevor admitting the military ability of their recent 
assailants. 

“‘ Never mind, boys,” said the captain ; “Iam to be married 
to-morrow night, and we will atone for the hardships of to-day. 
No officer has been even wounded, and as to our men, why, they 
are paid for it.” 

“ By the way,” remarked a young cornet, “ that Sandy McGre- 
gor is a tramp of a trumpeter. I thought once that he was play- 
ing us false, for he took a curious path. But afterwards he fought 
like a young tiger. Even when wounded, he seemed loth to 
give up.” 

“ Well he might,” replied Captain Foster. ‘“ Had he displayed 
any lack of zeal on our side, I should have shot him; the same 


fate awaited him if he had fallen into the rebels’ hands, so he did 
well to do his best.” 


“ He’s a strange lad,” said the cornet. “Just now I see that 
he has enlisted the sympathy of this justice they have sent up 
from Charleston. He has taken the boy into his room, and would 
have the surgeon attend to his wounds before any of the others.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PRISON FLOWERS—A CAREER OF CREMB. 


Love?—I will tell thee what it is to love: 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove— 
Where time seems young, and life a thing divine; 
Yes, this is love—the steadfast and the true, 
The immortal glory which hath never set ; 
~ best, the brightest boon 


Trouble—trouble—but I’ll brave it out.— Shakspeare. 


Tne “Stronghold ” was quict when the clock struck two in the 
morning. Every sound had died away, save the occasional tread 
of some sleepy sentry, who endeavored to rouse himself by walk- 
ing his beat, but would soon remain quiet again. The moon was 
shrouded in heavy masses of dense clouds, the stars were veiled, 
nor did the night-wind, with its forest-murmurs, intrude upon the 
stillness of the scene. To Rupert Loudon, a solitary watcher, 
this solemn quict was indeed welcome. The confusion attendant 
upon the arrival of the routed dragoons had placed him in an ag- 
ony of suspense; but now that had faded away, and his heart 
evoked, in pure soul-worship, the bright spirit of Aurora. Deep- 
ly buried in thought, he sat indulging in the dream-like reverie— 
hope and sadness blending in his mind, like the sunlight and the 
shadow of an April day. 

Again there was a knock at the secret door. Rupert, by some 
mystic sympathy, had expected to hear it. Springing to his feet, 
he stood before the panel to greet her to whom he had pledged his 
love. 

“Did you know that the dragoons had returned ?” inquired 
Aurora, lingering at the doorway with modest embarrassment. 

“IT suspected as much What has been their success 7” asked 
Rupert, eagerly. 

“Defeat, or I am mistaken. The lower hall is filled with 
wounded men; but the sentries have been withdrawn from our 
doors. Now is the time for your escape.” 

“Will you accompany me ?” 

Aurora trembled, for such a step had never before occurred to 
her; yet the tone in which the entreaty was made was fraught 
with meaning. Yet she could not reply. True love hath the 
power of giving a few simple words an eloquence beyond their 
meaning; and they create a feeling far from earthly things re- 
moved, shedding a bright gleam along the heart. Rupert observed 
her hesitation. 

““Why remain,” he asked, “to become the prey of these op- 
pressive minions of royalty? Perchance to be dragged to the al- 
tar by that odious Trevor, who already revels in anticipation over 
your charms. No, no, dearest Aurora! Fate has again brought 
us together ; do not now desert one who adores you beyond his 
own existence.” 

“Impossible,” she murmured, with evident emharrassment. 

“Nay,” urged Rupert; “spurn not my suit. I have neither 
wealth nor titles to lay at your feet; but “I feel that I can make 
you happy ; while I, possessing you, should envy nought in earth 
or heaven. Let us fly, then, and enjoy the blessings of liberty.” 

Aurora loved. That electric passion does not germinate rapid- 
ly in cold or world-trained hearts, but in the breasts of the unso- 
phisticated it soon strikes root, neither is its growth checked by 
recollections. Untutored in those arts which refinement has 
adopted to conceal the wildest passion of the soul, bright glances 
flashed from beneath her downcast, silken eyelashes, while a hap- 
py smile illuminated her countenance. Yct she could not speak 
her thoughts, for her heart was too full for words. 

“You do not answer me,” said Rupert; “yet in the honesty 
and purity of my own heart I find proof that its homage is not 
unacceptable. Without you, earth would be a desert—with you, 
the sun would shed a more glorious effulgence, the moon cast a 
softer radiance upon my future pathway of life. Come, then, and 
from the depth of my unbounded affection I will offer you rich 
treasures of happiness.” 
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“ Rupert, dear Rupert!’ faintly exclaimed Aurora, who felt that 
she could not long resist such earnest entreaty. 

“My love—my own,” he passionately replied, and clasping her 
to his throbbing heart, he imprinted the long, lingering kiss of 
first love upon her lips. ‘Why not share my flight? The 
Sharpshooters must be near at hand; and we can remain quiet 
among the mountains until the war is over.” 

“What!” said Aurora, raising her dove-like eyes with a con- 
fiding expression. ‘ You will not surely leave your command, or 
desert the glorious cause which you have so gallantly espoused ¢” 

Rupert hung his head, and she continued : 

“ Besides, my uncle may yet redeem his yestcrday’s conduct. 
Never before did he seek to oppose my happiness, and I cannot 
thus leave his protection.” 

“ But should he attempt to force you into this alliance with 
Trevor?” asked Rupert, who was convinced, on a moment’s re- 
flection, that it was wrong to ask Aurora to share his truant 
fortune. 

“ He will fail in the attempt,” replicd Aurora. ‘“ Here doI sol- 
emnly vow never to wed any one except—” here her voice fal- 
tered, for her love had taken the advantage of her maidenly re- 
serve; but Rupert hastened to finish the remark, saying: 


“Rupert Loudon, you would say ;” and again he clasped her in 
his arms. Then, sitting down side by side, that young couple 
told their loves in the solitude of the calm night. Holy time, 
when the heart may revel without interruption in the witching 
bliss of pure affection, only surpassed by the joys of a higher 
world. If ever a ray from those heavenly spheres gilds the gloom 
of earth’s fairest creations—if ever the light of hope mantles the 
cheek of despondency—if ever an angel folds his rustling pinions 
to contemplate a scene of earthly happiness, it is when the solemn 
hour of night is thus awakened by the pure and ardent vows of 
two loving spirits. 

Regardless of the future, these young hearts frankly confessed 
their mutual passion from its first dawning. They were not skil- 
ful in analyzing their affection—they only felt its power, and 
bowed to it, and enjoyed it. Yes, enjoyed it. For what earthly 
enjoyment can compare with the affection of youthful and unprac- 
tised hearts, who love with all the sincerity and simplicity of na- 
ture, and with a solemn intensity, never to be experienced again 
by those whose feelings are hackneyed? Talk of childhood’s glee, 
or of the tranquil serenity of riper years—the first of love is the 
golden age of human existence. Alas! that it passes as rapidly 
as the fabled one of the world has done. But while it lasts, let 
young hearts enjoy it. Joyous be the thoughts of first love—the 
only passion the young heart knows—the fragrance of our earthly 
frames, which still remains when the freshness of life is gonc— 
when we have but our souvenirs and our regrets. 

An hour passed like a moment, when the relief of the guard 
aroused the happy lovers from their dream. 

“ Rupert,” said Aurora, “you must leave, or daylight will ren- 
der your escape impossible. Let me guide you down stairs by 
the servants’ passage, where you can pass through the garden and 
gain the woods.” 

“But promise mo again, dearest, ‘that you will never wed 
another.” 

“Never, never! I fecl that my heart is yours, and my hand 
shall remain my own until you claim it.” 

Words cou! not express the gush of rapture which filled Ru- 
pert’s soul ; and covering Aurora’s trembling lips with passionate 
kisses, he promised her that he would soon return. “ But,” he 
concluded, “if your uncle endeavors to force you into any alli- 
ance, you will seek refuge among the gallant patriots ?” 

“TJ will,” replied Arora, in a confiding tone. “ But you must 
not linger longer. Come ;” and with her finger to her lips, as a 
caution that silence was necessary, she opened the door by spring- 
ing back the bolt. A glance into the upper hall satisfied her that 
no one was on watch, and beckoning to Rupert to follow her, she 
conducted him down a small back staircase, used by the servants, 
into the basement. The kitchen was occupied by the guard, but 
they were too intent on a game of cards to hear the passers by 
their doors. A moment more and he was in the garden, where a 
long trellis, covered with a luxurious grape-vine, would enable 
him to reach the woods undiscovered. 

“Now,” said Aurora, in a voice nearly choked with emotion, 
“farewell ;” and ere Rupert could reply, she had turned and dis- 
appeared into the house. He was alone. Fora second, a fecling 
of wild and fearful desolation came over his spirit, but bright hope 
soon inspired him with glittering visions of a happy meeting. 
Casting a lingering look at the door through which she had van- 
ished, he started, with joyous step and elastic heart, in search of 
his command. 

While this happy interview had transpired in the upper story of 
the “Stronghold,” there was a painful scene in a room on the lower 
floor, which had been appropriated to Mr. Vernon. It will be 
recollected that the lawyer had recognized Sandy McGregor among 
the wounded brought in by the dragoons, and had him conveyed 
into his own room. The surgeon, on examining the young man’s 
wound, pronounced it dangerous, but as the patient was insensible 
soon after he was laid down, nothing definite could be ascertained. 

Mr. Vernon refused to leave the sufferer’s side, where he sat 
through the night, apparently lost in thought, though occasionally 
a spasmodic twitching showed that his passions were excited, and 
then he would gnaw his nails, as if eager to find vent for his rage. 
Day had dawned before the wounded bugler was restored to a con- 
sciousness of his situation, when he partially raised himself on one 
elbow, gazing around him with a look of confused anguish. At 
first he could not recall to memory how he came where he was, 
for to the pain of his wounds was mingled a recollection of bat- 
tle—shots given and received—plunging horses—and the attend- 


ants of a flight. Then, turning partially round, he started as if 
he had seen a ghost, and sank back exhausted. 

“Poor Sandy,” exclaimed Mr. Vernon; “do you feel mach 
pain, lad ?” 

“Ts that really you ?” asked the sufferer, as if doubtful whether 
he was not the victim of deception. 

“Yes, yes. And now, Sandy, what possessed you to treat me 
as you have done ?” 

“QO, do not come preaching to me, if you cannot help me. I’ve 
had enough of that; and if I’m to be hung, give me up at once.” 

Cold drops of agony stood on the young man’s brow as he spoke ; 
his hollow eyes were of an unearthly brilliancy, and he tossed his 
arms in agony. 

“* My poor Sandy,” said Mr. Vernon, in a soothing tone, “ you 
know that I have ever humored your foibles, and, had you not ran 
away on committing that rash act, I should have protected you. 
Don’t let that trouble you, though, for I have a full pardon for 
you. And now, lad, do you know where you are ?”’ 

“In my cousin’s house,” gloomily replied Sandy; “but I’m 
dying here. Is Mr. Maxwell safe ?”’ ; 

“ He is; and O, how glad he will be to see you.” 

“O, how I suffer! Can you not do something for me ? can he 
not? O, I shall go mad!” 

“ Patience.” 

“Patience! Has that been taught me? or have I led a life of 
deceit? But listen. Who do you think has been here? nay, is 
now here?” 

“Who ?” exclaimed Vernon,his cyes kindling with eager interest. 

“ Listen,” said the wounded man; and Vernon bent over his 
couch, repeating his question, “ who?” 

“ Rupert Loudon,” replied Sandy, in a hissing tone of voice, 
like water falling upon hot iron. ‘ Now you can guess why I 
risked my life.” 

“ My own Sandy,” rejoined Vernon. “But you must not talk 
now, lad, for it evidently exhausts you. Remain quict a moment, 
and I will endeavor to procure you relief.” 

Hastening into the library, Mr. Vernon found Captain Foster, 
who, like a true soldier, was up, attending to the wounded of his 
command. 

“ Ah, Mr. Justice,” said he, “I wish you good morning. It 
was perhaps well that you came on in advance of us yesterday, for 
we had hot work.” 

“ So I have learned from a poor fellow with you, who received 
a bad wound in his side.” 

“His side? You must be mistaken, for I have seen all the 
men, and do not remember such a wound.” 

“ This is a trumpeter, I believe, who has been known as Sandy 
McGregor.” 

*«O, the deserter. Yes, I now remember that he was peppered 
by those confounded riflemen. But where is he ?” 

“In my room, captain. You will doubtless be surprised when 
I inform you that this trumpeter is Alexander Maxwell, son of 
our host, here, and heir presumptive to a peerage.” 

“ Whew !” exclaimed Foster, unable to restrain his surprise. 
“But what on earth led him to enlist, and why did he desert ?” 

“Tt is a long story, captain. By-and-by I will tell it you; but 
now this poor fellow is in great agony, alone. Cannot Miss 
Maxwell attend him ?”’ 

“Certainly. Indeed, I was just thinking of sending for you 
when you came in, to place these Maxwells in your hands, as my 
despatches inform me that you have complete jurisdiction. + I took 
the responsibility of keeping them confined, because I had good 
proof that they had been, if they were not now, disaffected to his 
majesty. Besides, a brother officer of mine has promise of the 
lady’s hand.” 

“ Not Loudon !” interrupted Mr. Vernon, an angry flush over- 
spreading his face. 

“No indeed! Why, this Loudon is a rebel—not a comrade. 
And by the way, Mr. Justice, I will have him brought before you 
after breakfast, for Trevor (who is the bridegroom expectant) is 
not disposed to have me retain him as a prisoner of war.” 

“ T’ll take care of him!” exclaimed Mr. Vernon, with a chuckle 
of satisfaction. ‘Then a shade came over him, and he turned to- 
wards the door, saying : “ By your leave, then, I’ll endeavor to per- 
suade Miss Maxwell to stay with her cousin. After breakfast 
we'll see about this rebel.” 

Hastening up stairs, he knocked at Aurora’s door and was 
promptly admitted. She was plainly dressed, and as he entered 
instinctively turned her eyes towards a looking-glass, to see if 
her countenance betrayed any signs of agitation. At any rate, 
Mr. Vernon perceived nothing out of the way, and after the usual 
interchange of courtesies, he inquired after her uncle’s health. 

“T cannot say,” replied Aurora, “for I am a prisoncr here, 
and he, I think, is also under lock and key.” 

“Not so,” said Mr. Vernon; “ for the civil power overshadows 
military despotism ; and my first step was to annul Capt. Foster’s 
despotic decree. But you, Miss Aurora, are needed below, where 
& young countryman, who was wounded last night, craves your 
ministering care.” 

Aurora started and turned pale. Could it be that Rupert had 
been wounded and re-captured ? 

“ You wonder who it is, I suppose ?” inquired Mr. Vernon. 

An inclination of the head was the only response, for her heart 
was too full for speech. 

“Your promised bridegroom, young lady; your cousin Alex- 
ander. Poor fellow, he was the mark for a rebel bullet last night, 
and I know you will not refuse to administer to his wants.” 

“ That I will not,” eagerly replied Aurora, whose mind was re- 
lieved of its sad fears, and whose kind heart prompted her to has- 
ten to her cousin’s bedside, 


“T knew it,” said Mr. Vernon. ‘“ Nowlet us hasten to him, for 
he is in great distress.” 

Hastening down stairs they found the surgeon by Alexander’s 
bedside, endeavoring to bind up his wound. 

“Is it dangerous ?” hastily inquired Mr. Vernon, gazing at 
the surgeon as though he would read his heart-secreis. 

“Thope not. Just now I found him very uneasy, but I have 
given him some opium, which will soon put him to sleep. When 
he awakes I think you will find him better.” And the surgeon 
left to attend to other sufferers. 

Aurora immediately sat down by the bedside, and with the gen- 
tle kindness of her sex began her work of mercy. The pillows 
were re-arranged, a damp handkerchief laid on the sufferer’s parch- 
ed brow, and he was soon more quiet. Calm and collected, her 
radiant eyes veiled by their long lashes, and the color banished 
from her cheek, she looked like an angel of mercy. Cato entered 
with a summons to breakfast, and Aurora urged Mr. Vernon to 
go, insisting on remaining with the wounded man. The opiate 
had soothed his nervous system, but it failed to quict his excited 
spirits. For some time Aurora did not attempt to connect his 
disjointed expressions; but the sound of a well-known name 
attracted her attention. 

“Surely he raves !” she ejaculated with a shudder. 


But then, as if relating his conduct to his father, he recapitulat- . 


ed a series of dark deeds that made the watcher at his side trem- 
ble. Eagerly did she listen, as if treasuring every word, and long 
before the tale of crime was told, sinking on her knees, she im- 
plored divine pardon for the culprit—divine protection for the 
object of his plots. 

Meanwhile Mr. Vernon had been warmly welcomed at the 
breakfast table by the officers. 

“ Look here,” said Captain Trevor ; “as a king’s justice you 
have a right to marry people, and I think I must get you to do’ 
the job for me.” 

“ And to whom ?” 

“ That’s a good one! Why, sir, Miss Maxwell is the only lady 
within a score of miles; and as she has promised to marry mé 
within a week, I thought that I would bespeak your services.”’ 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to perform the ceremony for 
Miss Maxwell,” replied Mr. Vernon, adding to himself: “ but not 
to you, young popinjay. Then he asked, “ How about this rival 
of yours ?” 

“ Who ?” eagerly inquired Trevor. 

“This Loudon. I have information against him as a promi- 
nent rebel, and fear that I may be forced to send him to 
Charleston.” 

“But he is an officer,” remarked Captain Foster; “a gallant 
fellow too, I think.” 

“Sorry for that,” said Mr. Vernon ; “but I have orders to try 
suspected persons, and he is on my list. Supposing that you send 
for him, and then should you despatch a party across into Caro- 
lina for reinforcements, they can take him along, if he proves 
guilty, and I doubt not he will.” 

“Send him off,” nonchalantly remarked Trevor, “and I will 
give you a horse, Mr. Justice. The fellow has made a regular 
fool of me, and I long to be rid of him.” 

“ As I do of his trusty ally, Danforth, who I suppose is on his 
way here, Trevor,” said Captain Foster, “with your recruits. But 
I will order a guard to bring this gentleman before us.” Leaving 
the room, he returned in a moment, saying, “ Now, Mr. Justice, 
prepare your court. The prisoner will soon be here.” 

A gleam of malignant satisfaction illuminated Mr. Vernon’s 
Countenance, but it was soon dissipated. A sergeant entered the 
room and, making the customary salute, said : 

“ Captain, we found the prisoner’s door locked from the outside, 
but on opening it, the room was empty. I can assure you that 
there is no one in it.” 

“Confusion !” exclaimed Foster. ‘“ We may now expect to be 
attacked.” 

Mr. Vernon did not say a word, but with a look of deep dis- 
appointment and a frowning brow, he left the room and entered 
that occupied by the wounded son of Mr. Maxwell. 

“ He sleeps,” said Aurora. ‘ Had you not better see his father, 
and break this to him carefully ?” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” replied the lawyer, and she 
was again alone at the side of the sufferer’s couch. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


+ 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


From an interesting collection of educational statistics in a 
late number of Norton’s Literary Gazette, we learn that there are 
now in the United States about sixty thousand common schools, 
which are supported at an annual expense of nearly six million 
dollars. Of this whole amount New York contributes more than 
one third, and Massachusetts more than one sixth. In the year 
1853 there were in New York 11,684 school districts, and instruc- 
tion was afforded to 622,268 scholars ; the total amount expended 
being $2,469,248. Massachusetts for the same year numbered 
4113 schools and more than 200,000 scholars. Her aggregate 
expenditure for school purposes was $1,072,310. The old Bay 
State has a school fund of $1,220,238. jhe city of Boston alone 
appropriates $330,000 annually tospubljc ls of various grades. 
In Pennsylvania there are 1 odls, attended by 480,000 pu- 
pils. In 1853 the amount x levied im the State, ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia city was $1 641. In Ohio 
the school tax amounts to a M ‘ consin has a 
fund of one million dollars, and land Whiék when sold will in- 
crease it to five millions. Texas has established@a permanent 
school fund of two million dollars. 


+ » 
+ 


Every man ought to aim at eminence, not by pulling others 
down, but by raising himself; and enjoy the pleasure of his own 
superiority, whether imaginary or real, without interrupting oth- 
ers in the same felicity. 
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PERU AND BOLIVIA. 

The views given on this and the next page t scenes of 
common life among the Indians of Peru. The city of La Paz, 
with a population of nearly thirty thousand souls, is built on an 
inclined plane at the bottom of a large valley, traversed by a 
branch of the river Amazon, at a height of 11,390 feet, and is 
surrounded by very steep mountains, having an opening on the 
southeast, toward the peak of Illimany which is ever covered 
with eternal snow at 25,833 fect above the level of the sea. 
The most beautiful vegetation in the world flourishes at the feet 
of these giant mountains. The ounce, a kind of panther, which 

among naturalists as a gentle animal, and which is used in 
Persia in hunting gazclles, is here very much disliked, being fatal 
to mules, which they can surprise when they sleep out doors, as 


INDIAN OF PERU. 


is the custom almost everywhere. The houses of Pern, covered 
with round tiles as in France, are built of fuller’s earth mixed 
with fine cut straw, in the form of coarse bricks dried in the sun, 
and washed with a thin solution of lime which makes them ve 

white. Counting the population, it is necessary, as in all Sou 

America, to divide them into three classes; the Indians, the 
Choles and the conquering race or the citizens, who are all mer- 
chants. The Indian of this country, living far from the sea and 
from contact with strangers, has kept his original habits and 
character. He is sad, timid, but not wicked. If he meets a En- 
ropean in the country, he flies to hide himself. The men and 
women are of middle height; giants or dwarfs are never seen 
here. From the largest to the smallest the difference is hardly 
observable. This is apparently owing to their marrying in the 


class they belong to. The dress of the men is a hat of felt, quite 
high, the hair divided in great twists, and often a cap under the 
hat; a vest, generally blue, and a colored girdle, short breeches, 
as at the imperial court; the lower part of the legs bare, which 
does not allow of false calves ; the sandals of leather, and little 
or no shirt. The women wear the montera, a kind of black velvet 
or silk hat, ornamented round the edge, with rich women, with 
cloth of gold and flowered silk. Others not so rich wear a hat 
lined with Indian cloth in the form of a square. A blue bod- 
dice, which they are never seen without, anless they hide it un- 
der the revas, and a petticoat—poliera—in little plaits; such ie 
the costame of the Indians; they often wear six of the quilted 
skirts, one above another ; they wear no under garments and thei. 
feet are always bare. They preserve, in the form of the head, th 


INDIAN WOMAN OF PERU. 
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INDIAN IN FETE COSTUME. 


the type which shows itself still in the unburied part of 
the — race. The character of these Indians, as 
of those of Arequiba, is sad and humble; they never 
complain. Their gaicty breaks out only on fete days, 
and then they are never known to laugh ; they resemble 
in this, that philosophy which has never felt the need of 
making that grimace. These are the ways they enjoy 
themselves: on the festival days they exchange during 
two or three days, at the gates of the church, an im- 
mense quantity of mixed fruits for little dolls (nuniecas), 
men and women, which they carry afterwards with them, 
like the devotees in France, the buis benit. After the 
mass, they run to the city with tambourines and long 
whistling rushes, and masks even, to follow the proces- 


va! 


sions, where is invariably seen at their head, an individual surrounded by a 
wooden body covered with an ox-hide, the face entirely wrapped in linen, a 
tesque figure of some primitive tradition, received by the Catholic re- 
igion. The women follow the procession without being masked, the mothers 
carrying their children on their backs or at the breast. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to see the child nursing its mother under her shoulder, that is to say 
under the arm ; for the infant being always held at the throat of the mother 
by the ponche in which it is enveloped, is placed conveniently for this move- 
ment. The women who have no children, carry in the procession a packet 
containing some pots of chicha, some grains of miaize and a kind of bleach- 
ed pistachio nut, like large French beans. It is the provision for the repast 
which ends the race or follows the procession. Then they seat themselves 
around the ponche which encloses these mean provisions, and each takes 
his share. Some of them, nevertheless, enter the chicha shops, and drink 
this beer and cat the choupe. What is the choupe? We give the receipt, 
not hoping it will be used by any of our cooks. livia, with its six months 
of rain and its six months of sunshine, with its mountains broken by im- 
mense ravines, uces, in the highest parts around the country, very little 
vegetation. hen the rains cease there is nothing to nourish the sheep 
with. They kill those they cannot feed ; they open them as we do codfish, 
then they are dried in the sun during the day and frozen by night, and so 
on for eight days and nights; this meat, rendered thus as firm as wood, is 
broken in pieces, and makes, mixed with the potatoes pre in the same 
way, the ehoupe, which they mix with a great deal of salt, pepper and red 
pimento. This is very pleasant to the Indians, but very disagreeable to our 
civilized palates. When the amusements of the three days are finished, 
the Indians return to their abandoned cabins, which they left open, showing 
no fear of robbers. The principal fete of the Indians is the Saint-Peter, 
and that they celebrate with great pomp and cxtraordinary noise. It is no 
longer dolls and fruit which figure in the decorations ; it is innumerable 
images of angels and saints, and a whole forest carved of wood and covered 
with plates of gold and silver, sometimes of great value. Meanwhile, in 
the procession, the images of saints, fixed on pieces of wood, surrounded 
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INDIAN IN FESTIVAL COSTUME. 


by burning candles, are carried by Indians, with accompaniments of crack- 
ers which break at the very fect of the priests. A kind of wooden ox, 
covered with paper, painted black, and filled with fusees which they light 
during the procession, is the perfection of this savage devotion ; after which 
the Indians dance with imperturbable sang froid before their wooden saints. 
The choles and citizens are only there as spectators. Their devotion shows 
itself by the procession at the Fete Dieu, on Good-Fridays. ‘The citizens 
carry in the procession a case enclosing a Christ of life size, in the dress of 
the pope, the tiara on his head, and the whole covered with gold and 
precious stones. The choles take no part in these representations. The 
men of this class engage in all other professions but those of masons and 
tailors, which belong to the Indians. ‘They are generally poor, caused b 
their laziness ; their women are, on the con , hard-working and fragal. 
They love to adorn themselves, and, although their dress has little elegance, 
they wear it with an ease and grace which seem very remarkable to stran- 
rs. Their littke man’s hat, nearly always white, the revas of swan-skin 
Ceeteed by a large ribbon of various colors, a corset almost always hid, 
a chemise, the throat bound with black, the poliere trimmed with a large 
stripe of cloth-of-gold or flowered silk, with the satin skirt opening so as to 
show the white jupe, constitutes the costume. They have very small feet, 
which are generally well covered. They exercise trades which bring them 
in relation with citizens and strangers, which preserve their taste for dress 
—washerwomen, cigar sellers, venders of spices, etc. They are of happy 
temperaments and love to dance to the sound of a kind of guitar, whose 
noise does not have the least resemblance to music. The citizens, who are 
shop-keepers, have no particular character. The men smoke their cigars in 
the street when there are no cock-fights to attend, exercises which unite for 
them the charms of the opera and the emotions of the exchange. They 
are generally sober; but twice-a year, at the Carnival and at the Saint- 
Croix, they permit themselves a little debauchery, and the wines of France 
are seen at their tables. ‘The women also are very amiable. The carnival, 
which lasts three days, surpasses here all the follies which are perpetrated 
in Catholic ountries. The citizens and choles are mingled together on these 
days, and throw and receive the eonfétti. The choles have banners on which 
a sun is painted, with this inscription, Hijos del Sol (Children of the Sun). 


INDIAN FLUTE-PLAYER. 


The women follow, dancing, whenever they can, for, 
while the citizens keep themselves within the bounds of 
acertain discretion, the choles give themselves up to 
every folly. The Indians pass through the midst of 
these two classes, gravely and with their fantastical cos- 
tume. Then, when the course is finished, another tohu- 
bohu of tambourines and of whistling reeds commences, 
and lasts through the night, in the midst of a storm of 
confetti which covers the clothes of all. The fete of 
Saint-Croix is celebrated with less noise and confusion; 
it is, on the whole, a sort of banquet under tents deco- 
rated and erected in the street, and which, lasting all 
night, with the free manners of the country, becomes 
eccentric and oftentimes quite licentious. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE RIVULET. 


BY MRS. W. M. CUTLER. 


I have seen a crystal streamlet, 
Winding through a forest lone, 
Catching here and there a sunbeam, 
Or a floweret lightly thrown ; 
While o’erhead are twining branches, 
"Mong whose leaves the sunlight dances. 


Gently murnuring little streamlet, 
With the lily on its breast; 

Chiming with the zephyrs breathing 
Praises to the Ever-blest. 

Like a voice from heaven's portal, 

Pointing us to bowers immortal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


MRS. SANBORN’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY ALICE B NEAL. 


“No turkey for Thanksgiving Day! Well, I declare, Mr. San- 
born, I never heard of such a thing! We might just as well go 
to the poor-house at once—for my part I don’t care how soon !” 

“T expect to sce it sooner than I want to,” retorted Mr. San- 
born, sullenly. 

“Yes, that’s always the way—I’m sick of it; we never have 
anything like other people, and if I ask for the merest trifle, you 
throw the poor-house in my face, and—” 

“Tt wasn’t me this time, Eliza.” 

“ Well, what if it wasn’t,” continued Mrs. Sanborn, half-sobbing, 
as her excitement rose to concert pitch, “I’ve heard it often 
enough—brought up as I was! To think of the Thanksgivings 
we used to have in Guilford, when I was a girl! Pumpkin pies, 
and squash, and mince, and Marlborough puddings, and a plum- 
pudding as big as a milk-pan, and a whole boiled ham, and a 
turkey so large that it always came over the edge of the big blue 
platter. There’s nothing like a father’s house! If girls only 
knew when they were well off!” And here a corner of the baby’s 
apron arose to the dignity of a pocket handkerchief. 

“Somehow they never do, and are always glad cnough to leave 
it,” rose to Mr. Sanborn’s lips as a retort; but a thought checked 
it—the remembrance of the abundance and plenty which he knew 
his wife had left for his sake, and the days of their first married 
life under the hospitable roof of the Guilford homestead. It had 
been hard for her, poor woman, to struggle along with straitened 
means, and sickness, and the care of children; and he knew his 
own disposition had been warped by care and repeated disappoint- 
ment. “ Poor Eliza!” 

So, instead of more harsh recrimination, Mr. Sanborn, as he 
passed his wife going out to the day’s business, stooped down and 
kissed the care-lined forehead he could remember so smooth and 
unruffied. The unwonted caress surprised him as much as it did 
his wife ; and as he hurried off the door-step, his heart scemed ail 
the lighter for it. 

There were but two days to the national festival, which had 
been the great annual holiday of Mrs. Sanborn’s girlhood, to 
whom Christmas presents and New Year’s calls were unknown. 
A weck at the very least was always given to the preparations for 
it in those days; and the whole household down to the little chil- 
dren had their busy, bustling part in them. Hunting eggs, stoning 
currants and raisins, cutting up the candied citron, or plying the 
busy, clattering chopping-knife, gave work to all; and then there 
was such a bustle and excitement in these same grocers’ parcels 
as they arrived—sugar and fruit, nutmegs and cinnamon, spiccs 
and cloves, and perhaps a new dress, or bonnet ribbon at the least, 
were to be displayed at meeting for the first time. Ah, these were 
Thanksgiving Days indeed ! 

But were they, after all! Possibly so to the heads of the house- 
hold, surrounded by every comfort that life could give to them 
(an ample ingathered harvest, honest sons and pretty daughters), 
it may be that they were thankful, “not only with their lips, but 
in their lives,”’ for these unnumbered blessings ; or to the old men 
and women by the blazing hearth, thinking of a long life so nearly 
ended, and the rest so nearly won! But the young mistake 
bravery of spirit for thankful hearts; and those who have known 
no want, know not the earnestness of thanksgiving for timely 
relief and succor. 

Mrs. Sanborn dried her tears as her husband passed down the 
street. She had been surprised out of “a good cry,” and began 
to wonder what had come over him. It was so like the “good- 
by kiss” with which he always left her when they were first mar- 
ried, and she began to think of those days, too. They were no 
better off then—except in love and courage to meet the ills of life. 
They lived in the same house, there was the same furniture 
around her—only the house was smaller for their present family, 
and the furniture marred and old-fashioned. The carpet had 
been turned and darned and patched again and again, the blinds 
were faded from their original gay colors, and Mrs. Sanborn could 
not but acknowledge to herself as she looked around that there 
was a still greater change. The meatness and order on which she 
once prided herself was no longer scen. There was a litter of 
mending, and books, and papers about the room, an untidy hearth, 
a loaded mantel (the lamps clustered together at one end, instead 
of ranged in @ tidy row), elothes-pins and corn-cobs (the baby’s 
playthings), scattered about the floor, and dust everywhere, 

“But how can I help it?” thought Mrs. Sanborn. “I have 
lost all heart long ago. Everything is old and shabby and hard 


to keep clean ; the children are always ynder foot, and Jane Ann 
no more help than the baby.” 


“ There, father never will get anything like anybody else, eith- 
er!”’ she broke out to herself, after another short rumination. “I 
don’t know a family but can dress and live better than we can; 
and Jim Walker’s wife goes fiourishing by in her new merino 
cloak, as if I couldn’t have married him, and had all heart could 
desire. Iwish I had!” But the very guilt of the thought checked 
her, and she knew that if the choice was again hers, she would 
take the honest, affectionate John Sanborn, rather than his moro 
prosperous, but crafty and selfish rival. 

“ But not so much as a turkey for Thanksgiving!” Then came 
the original grievance back again. ‘“ Well, he might go without 
any dinner for all she’d lift a finger! She couldn’t be always 
racking her brains to make the best of everything, and provide for 
the table out of nothing. But then John so seldom had a holiday, 
with plenty of time for his mid-day meal, and a romp with the 
children besides! Whatever he was, he was the best of fathers. 
And here the baby, who had been indulging in a short nap in her 
arms, raised his little curly head and flushed face; and what 
would Susan Walker give for such a child as that ?—or, indecd, 
for either of her four healthy, merry little ones ? 


Still, here it was Tuesday, and not a single preparation for 
Thanksgiving. Who should go by the window just then, but 
Susan Walker, with a loaded market-basket, and, more aggravat- 
ing than all, the legs of a turkey (she was sure it was neither 
chicken nor goose) poking out stiffly from the lid. That was just 
as—as if the basket was so full, or the turkey so large that it 
couldn’t be helped. It was only to Iet the neighbors know what 
they were going to have! 

Mrs. Sanborn walked around the room in a visible fret, and 
picked up a fallen chair and an open school-book. It was a child’s 
History of America, and happened to lie open at a rude cut of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims. The baby crowed at it, and Mrs. San- 
born seated herself again to show it to him. How cold and deso- 
late it looked—poor women and those poor little children exposed 
to such weather without a home or a house! Mrs. Sanborn fairly 
shivered, though in front of a fine fire ; and held the baby close to 
her, as she recalled the description of their sufferings and want, a 
well-remembered lesson of her school days. 

Yet they kept Thanksgiving without a turkey, or so much as 
a roof over their heads, or clothes to cover them! The well-filled 
potato bin in the snug cellar below, the pork-barrel, and the bushel 
of turnips, the flour and the meal—they would have thought them- 
selves rich with such stores ; and ihe coal and kindlings Mr. San- 
born had laid in carly in the season. His wife knew that she 
need not waste her sympathies by going so far back as the Pil- 
grim fathers, who were long since beyond “cold and hunger, and 
sorrow and pain,” when in their own immediate neighborhood 
there was want and starvation. She was thankful they were not 
so badly off as that, any way ! 

Mrs. Sanborn had commenced to make her Thanksgiving 
preparations. 

And there were the Colcords down sick, and had been, one or 
the other of them, for three months. She must run in there a lit- 
tle while by-and-by. They have no doctor’s bill to pay this year, 
at any rate; it was such a blessing the children had kept well all 
the fall, and Mr. Sanborn had not lost a day for a year back. 
Sickness made everything fall so behindhand. 

Jane and her husband were doing so well in the country now— 
Jane had been such a care to her, as much as a child, since their 
mother died, and the old place at Guilford left to go to rack and 
ruin. There was one blessing—John never drank ; nobody could 
say that her husband was not the most steady, hard-working man 
that ever lived. Never spending a cent out of his family, and, 
thank goodness, he didn’t owe a dollar to any living being! 

Ah, Mrs. Sanborn, and yet it was this very carefulness of living 
within his limited means, that you so often complain of; for John 
Sanborn never will spend a dollar that he has no title to for car- 
pet or curtains, not even for a Thanksgiving turkey, though it 
went to his heart to have to refuse you. She did not need to be 
told of this; she knew it perfectly well, as soon as she allowed 
herself time for refiection—and how many of their domestic 
troubles had grown out of this very thing. ‘‘It was so hard to be 
always pinching and planning, and turning over every cent twenty 
times,” as Mrs. Sanborn often told her husband. 

Before these perpetually recurring disputes had worn them 
apart, and even now, at times, what a kind loving husband he 
was. Mrs. Sanborn’s eyes overflowed, as she recollected how 
carefully he had lifted and tended her through a long attack of 
illness ; how ready he was to get up with the children when they 
were small, or nurse them on Sunday, or to do anything that 
conld save her steps and trouble. What hindered them from be- 
ing as happy now as when they were first married? It was very 
humiliating to remember the many ways in which she herself was 
at fault. 

The very foundation-stone of all (and Mrs. Sanborn did not 
reach it in one hour of self-condemnation, though she had a faint 
glimmering of the truth, enough to direct her rightly), was that 
she had never kept a Thanksgiving Day. No, not even in the plenty 
of Guilford, then least of all; but now, the more she thought of 
these things I have told you of, the faster her preparations ad- 
vanced, though as yet her hands had not been lifted in the work. 
She began to understand the spirit of the festival, 

Away at his work, bending over the minute and delicate mech- 
anism of the watch he was repairing, Mr. Sanborn was holding as 
close a debate with himself. It was whether he should take the 
gold piece he had reserved for the boys’ new shoes, and the mak- 
ing of the firet vest he had had for many a day, bought at his 
wife’s repeated colicitations, and purchase a capital dinner as a 
surprise and pleasure to her the next day. He knew his credit 
was good with both tailor ar’d shoemaker, for he had always been 


punctuality itself in payments ; and next month, perhaps, he could 
manage to settle both bills. But bill was an ugly word; he had 
learned it from hard experience, and the very sound helped him 
to resist the sore temptation. 

“T can’t, there; every mouthful would choke me. Poor Eliza!’’ 
And he thought more lovingly than for many a day of the hard 
and self-denying life she had led with him, when she might have 
been the wifo of the successful James Walker. 

Meantime, the aspect of the untidy sitting-room he had left 
behind was changed. Mrs. Sanborn put more “heart” in her 
morning’s work than she had felt for a long time. The wearying , 
depressing feeling that she had indulged in so many months, gave 
way to the exertion of a cheerful will. The faded carpet looked 
two shades brighter when her broom had donc its faithful duty, 
and the duster accomplished a good work of its own. The chil- 
dren’s books and slates were piled up into the window-scat, the 
scattered mending gathered into the great work-basket, drawn out 
from under the settee, and Mrs. Sanborn sat down to the accn- 
mulated rents and “thin places” of weeks, with a vigorous satis- 
faction that ‘‘ made the work go lightly.” 

Mr. Sanborn saw the change at once, and enjoyed his dinner, 
though it was only a hash and bread and butter, all the more for 
the orderly way in which it was served. But he made no com- 
ments, for he thought it but a spasmodic reformation; neither did 
his wife seck to draw his attention to it. 

Dinner over, and the children gone to school, Mrs. Sanborn 
resumed her needle, and began to plan Thursday’s dinner. She 
had thought better of “not lifting a finger towards it.” By hash- 
ing the cold meat, there was a trifle of the weck’s market-moncy 
saved, and fortunately, pork was so cheap at this season, she might 
manage to get a nice little roasting-piece. It was almost as ten- 
der as chicken; she would make a little dressing of old bread, 
summer savory and sage, so that they could almost fancy they 
had poultry, with a nice gravy. Turnips, they had (nice, swect 
ones, too), and she could bake the potatoes, for a change, and 
have them hot and brown, as John loved them. Why, she was 
making out quite a dinner! If she only had a mince pie, or a 
plum-pudding for the children, poor things. 

Mrs. Sanborn went to the closet, and took a survey of the gro- 
ceries. ©, there were some hard Boston crackers, and she could 
soak them in milk over night, and with a couple of eggs and a 
handful of raisins, there was a plum-pudding. The children never 
would know the difference, and it would be all the better for them. 

The Sanborns passed a remarkably pleasant evening. Not a 
word of Thursday or the dinner, Mr. Sanborn sorry that he could 
not indulge his wife, and she thinking what a nice little treat he 
would have after all; both of them loving each other very much 
after the old fashion, and wondering how it was they had come so 
near a hard quarrel only that morning. 

Wednesday—market-day all the city over, and so full and bust- 
ling as the Boston market would be that day of all others—Mrs, 
Sanborn was hurrying to get away early for the little roasting- 
piece, when she saw a wagon of most unmistakeable country own- 
ership stop at their door. She came to the quick conclusion, as 
she tied her bonnet before answering the lumbering knock of the 
driver, that he had mistaken the house—but he had not; for she 
found hersclf face to face with a letter and a good-sized basket 
both addressed to herself. 

The man, a farmer from her sister Jane’s neighborhood, waited 
neither for thanks nor explanations, and left the astonished woman 
to inspect her new possessions—the letter first, we do her the jus- 
tice to say, for her sister was dearer to Mrs. Sanborn than any- 
thing from under her own roof. 

“My pear Sister Exiza:—As Thanksgiving time comes 
round, and I remember all I’ve got to be thankful for, this year 
especially, I keep thinking of you and the children, and John, and 
how kind you were to us in our troubles. So does my husband, 
and he says if it hadn’t been for John, he should never have been 
the man he is now. Dear sister, we thank you both for all you 
have done for us, and you will be glad to know how well we are 
doing. ’Squire Lincoln has offered to let George work his farm 
on shares next year, and to let us have that house by the mill 
into the bargain. Our poultry has done well. I raised only three 
turkeys, but I send one to you, and one te ’Squire Lincoln, as 


theirs all died off, with my best love. Good-by, dear Eliza. 
“From your affectionate JANE.” 


“P.S. George sends the children a few apples, and some 
corn of his own raisi The apples are dwins, and will 
make you think of the big tree at home.” 

The round, fair crimson fruit did indeed recall memories of old 
times, as Mrs. Sanborn lifted the apples one by one from the 
plump fowl beneath. It was very hard to keep the letter and the 
basket for a surprise the next day. However, by impressing it 
upon the half-grown help as a grand secret, Mrs. Sanborn man- 
aged to get it into the oven before going to church without her 
husband’s knowledge, and to enjoy the services as she had never 
done before. But though the sermon was very grand and im- 
pressive, and the choir had practised an anthem expressly for the 
day, the evening saw the truest Thanksgiving, when the wonder- 
ful surprise, and the letter, and the dinner had been discussed, the 
children had popped their corn and had a great Baldwin apiece. 

Mr. Sanborn, happier than he had been for many a year, sat 
with the one next the baby on his knee, and his hand upon his 
little daughter’s head, in the cheerful firelight. 

“Wont you sing us a hymn, mother?” he asked; and Mrs. 
Sanborn, hushing the baby in her arms, sang in the sweet voice 
which had once thrilled his heart in the village choir, 


“ What shall I render to my God 7 
For all his gifts to me ?” 


The harshness and misunderstandings of later years, the mur- 
murings and doubtings of a kind Providence melted away from 
both hearts, while the future rose up fair and serene before them, 
in the ¢tillnoss that followed that Psalm of Thanksgiving. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE AUTUMN WIND. 


BY WILLIAM KR. LAWRENCE. 


The autumn wind sweeps cheerless by, 
O'er meadow, wood, and wave; 

While leaflets borne upon the blast, 
Soon speed them to their grave. 


The tender flowers so rudely kissed, 
Their petals fold in death ; 

No more to cheer with beauty rare, 
Or soft, delicious breath. 


The bud scarce opening to the light, 
So tender, frail, and fair; 

Soon shrinks before the chilling blast, 
And dies in beauty there. 


Thus earthly hope may be cut off, 
For plants we cherish here— 

May never yield the golden flower, 
Though fair the bud appear. 


Chill autumn is the grave of years, 
And earth’s green mantle fades; 

But may our spirits reach a land 
Where bloom eternal glades. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XXV. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


To-par I made an excursion to Fontainebleau. I reached the 
handsome town of Fontainebleau in about two hours from Paris by 
the Lyons railroad. The most interesting and chief attraction of 
Fontainebleau is its palace: The forest of Fontainebleau was orig- 
inally called the forest de Bierre, from the name of a Danish 
warrior Bierra, who in 845 encamped his army here after having 
committed frightfal rawages. Its present name appears to have 
been derived from a spring of water, where the town now exists, 
which was found so delicious by thirsty huntsmen as to obtain for 
it the appellation of Fontaine Belle Eau. The epoch of the foun- 
dation of a royal residence here is uncertain. Some attribute it 
to King Robert the Devout, in the 11th century. Phillippe le 
Bel was born and died at Fontainebleau. Louis [X., who called 
Fontainebleau his cher deserts, frequently hunted in the forest. It 
was not, however, until the 16th century that the present chateau 
was commenced by Francis I., which then became the favorite 
residence of that monarch and his immediate successors. In it 
have taken place many of the most remarkable events of French 
history. Here in 1539 Francis received and feted Charles V., of 
Germany, on his visit to France. In 1602, the Marechal de Bi- 
ron was arrested here, by order of Henry IV., on a charge of high 
treason and afterwards beheaded in the Bastile. In 1650 the 
Marquis of Monaldeschi, the secretary and favorite of Queen 
Christine was assassinated here by her orders. In 1685 Louis 
XIV. signed the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and in the 
following year the great Conde died here, as did also in 1765 the 
Dauphin, only son of Louis XV., father of Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. The Court having been transferred by 
Louis XIV. to Versailles, Fontainebleau became neglected, and at 
the revolution it was stripped of all its valuable furniture and 
decorations, and fell into thorough decay. 

Under Napoleon, however, it was partially restored, and became 
once more the theatre of events. In 1808, Charles IV., king of 
Spain, dethroned by Bonaparte, was detained a prisoner here. 
In 1809, the divorce between the emperor and Josephine was 
pronounced here, and three years later, Pope Pius VII. became 
an unwilling inmate of the palace for eighteen months. Here 
Napoleon himself, in 1814, signed his abdication and took leave 
of the imperial eagles. In 1831, Louis Philippe commenced its 
complete restoration. The palace is magnificently decorated 
within, and contains a great collection of fine paintings and stat- 
uary. [For an exterior view of the palace, see page 348.] 

Returning to Paris the same day, I arrived in time to visit the 
Grand Opera House. Za Favorite was the bill for the evening, 
and was produced on this occasion for the return of Madame Stoltz, 
after an absence of four or five years. 

The next day I visited the imperial Gobelin Manufactory (tap- 
estry and carpets). I passed first through five rooms filled with 
specimens of rich tapestry and carpets of the reigns of Francis 
I., Louis XIV. and Louis XV., besides several modern speci- 
mens. Next I came to the work rooms for tapestry and carpets, 
six in number and containing twenty-five looms. The work is called 
haute-lisse, from the warp being placed vertical, in contradiction to 
the basse-lisse, done at Beauvais, where the warp is horizontal. 
In the tapestry work which is called tissu, the workman stands at 
the back of the canvass on which he is employed, with the model 
behind him, to which he occasionally refers. The carpet work is 
called velours; here the workman stands on the right side, with 
the model over his head. Some of the carpets take as long as 
five to ten years to be made, and cost from 60,000 to 150,000 
francs. None are sold. About one hundred and twenty work- 
men are employed in the establishment; they earn from 1500 to 
2000 francs per’ year. The productions of this manufactory, 
which belongs to government, are chiefly destined for the palaces 
of the state. 


From the Gobelin manufactory, I proceeded to the palace of 
the Luxembourg. The exterior is remarkable for the beauty of 
its proportions. The court forms a parallelogram of three hun- 
dred and sixty feet by three hundred. The front consists of two 
large pavilions connected together by terraces raised on open gal- 
leries, in the centre of which rises a cupola, surrounded by stat- 
ues. Four large square pavilions terminate the angles of the 
main building. The grand staircase has a fine range of Ionic 
columns, between which are trophies and statues of some of Na- 
poleon’s generals. On entering the apartment now occupied by 
the senate, the first room, called Sulle des Gardes, is adorned with 
statues. Next follows the Sulle d’Altente, which also contains 
some statues. The walls of the adjoining Sulle des Messugers are 
decorated with paintings. Next follows the Sulle du Trone, an 
immense hall. The centre of the hall is adorned with four mar- 
ble statues of the seasons. But the most dazzling object here is 
the throne, consisting of a canopy supported by six caryatides, 
standing on a platform ascended by seven steps, the whole profuse- 
ly gilt. Oneach side there are columns surmounted by eagles. 
We now come to the Salle du Senat. It is semi-circular, and cov- 
ered by a hemispherical vault, supported by composite columns. 
In a semi-circular recess or niche, are the seats of the president 
and secretaries, approached by steps. The seats of the senators 
gradually rise towards the wall. The present number of senators 
is one hundred and fifty, exclusive of the princes of the blood, 
cardinals and archbishops. In the evening I paid a visit to the 
Theatre des Varicties. 

The next day I took a ride out to the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, which is situated on the slope of a hill, on the northeast 
of r.ris. This, the principal cemetery of Paris, was consecrated 
in the beginning of 1804. It contains about one hundred and 
fifty acres, entirely walled in. No other cemetery of Paris can 
vie with it in the number and costliness of its monuments, it be- 
ing chosen by the most distinguished personages as the place of 
their interment. Some of them of large dimensions and elegant 
architecture, represent temples, sepulchral chapels, mausoleums, 
pyramids and obelisks ; others present eippi columns, altars and 
urns. 

In 1814, while the allied forces were approaching Paris, formid- 
able batteries were established in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
which commands the plain extending to Vincennes. The walls 
were pierced with loop-holes. The pupils of the school of Alfort 
occupied it on the 30th of March, and successfully resisted two 
attacks of the Prussian troops. On the third attack, however, 
the Prussians made themselves masters of the cemetery. 


Pere la. Chaise is one of the most beautiful as well as inter- 
esting sights of Paris. To inspect it thoroughly would require 
many days. It has been calculated that since the opening of this 
cemetery, not less than 120,000,000 francs, about $25,000,000, 
have been expended in the erection of its monuments. The num- 
ber of tombs is upwards of 16,000. 

The Garden of Plants, one of the most interesting localities 
of Paris, I visited in the afternoon. On entering the garden 
from the Rue St. Victor, the first building facing that street is 
the gallery of zoology ; the edifice to the east contains the library 
and the mincralogical and botanical collections; to the west are 
spacious hot-houses, the menagerie and the gallery of compara- 
tive anatomy. The intermediate space is flanked by two parallel 
avenues of lime and chestnut trees. 

Bordering on the Rue Buffon is a nursery of forest trees, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing, and contiguous to it are two beds 
appropriated to such foreign perennial plants as bear exposure to 
the winter of Paris. Near this is a cafe for the accommodation 
of visitors. Between the avenues are large enclosures, forming 
the “ Botanical Garden,” and part of what is called the “School 
of Botany.” It is carefully arranged ; the visitor may at once 
know the nature of the various plants by the colors of the tickets; 
the red denote medicinal, the green, alimentary plants ; the blue 
those used in the arts, the yellow, ornamental, and the black, 
poisonous plants. The nurseries, etc., are beyond the avenues, 
and contain indigenous, exotic and perennial plants. A sunken 
enclosure, railed round, presents a splendid display of flowering 
shrubs. ‘Toward the west, are enclosures of fruit trees and hot- 
beds. Between the conservatories is a path conducting to the 
mounds. One, called the labyrinth, from its numerous intricate 
paths, is of a conical shape. On the ascent is a noble cedar of 
Lebanon, the first ever scen in France; it was presented to the 
garden in 1734, by a wealthy English physician. At the top of 
the hill is a pavilion, entirely of cast bronze, with seats, from 
which a view extends over the garden and the greater part of 
Paris. The western hill is a nursery of fir trees, nearly all the 
known species being planted on its sides. At the foot of it isa 
spacious enclosure, in front of the amphitheatre, with the resi- 
dence of the administrators and professors. This enclosure con- 
tains some of the most beautiful trees of New Holland, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Asia Minor and the coast of Barbary: The am- 
phitheatre will hold twelve hundred persons, and the courses 
of lectures are annually attended by about eighteen hundred 
students. 

The menagerie of the Garden of Plants is divided into numer- 
ous compartments, enclosed with iron railings and wire-net, with 
paths between, and containing huts and sheds for the animals. 
Altogether, I enjoyed a very profitable and interesting afternoon 
in the Garden of Plants. 

I visited many other places of historical interest, in and out of 
Paris, among which I may name the Palais Royal, Versailles, the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, Bois de Boulogne, the Hippodrome, 
St. Cloud, ete., all of which would require # lengthy description; 
and as I shall be at home long before even this will be read by 
my readers, I herewith close the Notes of my Foreign Travels. 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


NOVEMBER TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1562.—Lopez de Vega, Spanish poct, born at Madrid. 
1731.—William Cowper, English poet, born. 
1770.—John Phillips, first mayor of Boston, born there. 
1792.—Savoy annexed to France. 
1806.—Portuguese defeated at Lowiez, by the French under 
Beaumont. 
1846.—“ Creole” burned within pistol shot of Vera Cruz castle 
by a U. 8. boat crew. 
NOVEMBER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1676.—Second great fire in Boston, over fifty buildings 
destroyed. 
1795.—Austrians defeated by Semunir, at Spinardo. 
1830.—A Parmentier, an eminent Belgian horticulturist, died 
near Brooklyn. 
1838.—St. Juan d’Uiloa bombarded and captared by the Prince 
de Joinville. 
NOVEMBER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
1782.—Gen. Washington received by Congress at Philadelphia. 
1785.—William Whipple, signer of the Declaration from New 
Hampshire, died, aged fifty-five. 
1798.—Baron de Steuben, Revolutionary Inspector General, 
died, aged sixty-four. 
1814.—Great earthquake in New England. 
NOVEMBER TWENTY-NINTH. 
1802.—Ohio admitted into the Union. 
1809.—Napoleon conquered the Spaniards at Somo-Sierra. 
1814.—London Times first printed by steam-presses. 
1847.— Mission establishment in Oregon devastated, and four- 
teen killed by Indians. 
NOVEMBER THIRTIETH. 
1776.—Battle of White Plains. 
1782.—Preliminaries of peace with Great Britain signed at Paris. 
1807.—Lisbon occupied by the French under Villot. 
1840.—Napoleon Bonaparte’s remains landed at Cherbourg, 
France. 
DECEMBER FIRST. 
1783.—Farewell military party to Gen. Washington at New 
York. 
1798.—Rev. Albert Barnes, the commentator, born. 
1818.—Commodore Joshua Barney died, aged fifty-nine. 
1825.—Empcror Nicholas of Russia ascended the throne. 
1849.—Rev. E. Elliot, the “ corn-law poet ” died. 
DECEMBER SECOND. 
1804.—Napoleon crowned Emperor of the French. 
1805.—Austrians and Russians defeated by Napoleon at 
Austerlitz. 
1849.—Queen Adelaide of England died, aged fifty-nine. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled “Battovu’s Dottar Montuty MaGazineE;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

#,# For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that city, SamueL 
Frencu, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


+ 


THE MOCKERY OF WOE. 

When the Duchess of Buckingham found herself dying, she 
sent for Anstis, the herald, and settled all the pomp of her fune- 
ral ceremony. She was afraid of dying before the preparations 
were ready. “ Why,” she asked,“ wont they send the canopy for 
me to see? Let them send it, thougl the tassels are not 
finished.”” And then she exacted, as Horace Walpole affirms, a 
vow from her ladies, that if she should become insensible, they 
would not sit down in*her room until she were dead. Funeral 
honors appear, indeed, to have been her fancy ; for when her only 
son died, she sent messengers to her friends, telling them that if 
they wished to see him lying in state that she would admit them 
by the back stairs.— Historical Anecdotes. 


The people are the natural control on authority ; but to exer- 
cise enlts control together, is contradictory and impossible. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PLUTO TO PROSERPINE. 


BY GRACE FLETCHER. 


When thou wert playing, love, among the flowers, 

A merry child, than thine own buds more fair, 
Singing amid the greenly shaded bowers, 

Free as a bird in its wild, native air, 
I watched the fairy form, and marked its lightness, 
And stole thee forth, to be my dark home’s brightness. 


I thought my love would pay thee for the loss 
Of the stream’s murmur, and the song of birds,— 
My gleaming jewels teach thee flowers were dross, 
And lure thee to forget the lowing herds ; 
But thou wert sad, and from thy soft eyes faded 
The light of mirth, and sorrow o’er thee shaded. 


Did my dark brow affright thee, pretty child, 

And make thee shrink when I have bade thee come? 
The deepening gloom tame down thy spirit wild, 

And strengthen yearnings for thy mother’s home? 
And the long darkness of my palace shadows, 
Wake wildcr longings for thy native meadows? 


I dreamed, my childish bride, that my wild love, 
Which burned within me like a flaming fire, 
Could draw thy spirit from the world above, 
And bind thy little heart to my own nigher; 
But weary days have passed, nor can I fashion 
Thee to the mould of my own burning passion. 


Then fly, my bird,—I would not cage thee here, 
To droop and pine, far from thy native skies,— 
Though the command may make my life more drear, 
I will not heed the pang, but bid thee rise. 
And when again thy mother thou receivest, 
Wilt cast one backward thought to him thou leavest? 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE PERIL OF THE LAW. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Auevia,” said Squire Freeland to his daughter, as they sat 
together near a vine-embowered window of Freeland Lodge, in 
a pleasant room, half library, half sportsman’s cabinet; “I have 
now told you all—my embarrassments—Sir Robert Ashland’s 
wishes. He loves you, and if you marry him your future is as- 
sured ; while, on my part, I have little to give you, and if you 
neglect this opportunity, you will be compelled to unite yourself 
to some one beneath you in rank and perhaps equally poor.” 

“ Dear father,” said the beautiful girl, ‘I never laid any stress 
upon wealth or worldly position.” 

“A girl’s estimate of life, my child,” said the squire. “ Love in 
a cottage is a very pretty feature in a poem—but even one of your 
favorite poets tells you that when love finds no mutton and pota- 
toes on the cottage table, he opens the window and flies out and 
off. And what is love after all—I mean the love that endures 
and sustains us through life? It is not the dazzling flame that 
so many silly moths burn their wings at, but an attachment based 
on reason, and strengthened by use. And you, I am sure, have 
no silly romantic attachment to blind your eyes to the solid 
advantages offered by Sir Robert’s suit.” 

Amelia made no answer, and did not raise her eyes from the 
rose she was busy in picking to pieces. 

“Mr. Martin, to wait upon my lady,” said a servant entering. 

“ Sir Robert’s private secretary !” said the squire. “He comes 
upon this business, I’ll be bound. Now, fAmelia, think well of 
your ans\v-r. J’ll speak with him a moment, and then send him 
to you.” 

Amelia rested her head upon her hand and seemed engaged in 
thought, until the opening of the door again diverted her atten- 
tion, and the handsome secretary of Sir Robert Ashland stood 
before her. Her first impulse was to extend her hand with a 
warm girlish greeting, but the coolness and almost severity of 
the young man’s manner checked her. She therefore simply 
bowed, and requested him to be seated. 

“JI beg your pardon, madam, but I must return immediately 
to Sir Robert. He bade me say that he should have come to you 
himself, and had set apart a half hour for that purpose before the 
county meeting, when an inopportune visitor deprived him of the 
pleasure. He charged me then as his confidential secretary—he 
called me his friend—to learn from your own lips the answer to 
his suit. He could not sleep without knowing it.” 

“ Luke,” said the young girl, gazing at the young man earnest- 
ly, “ what answer shall I give him? You have been an old friend 
—a playmate—you know whether Sir Robert is—in a word, my 
answer will depend on you.” 

The messenger turned deadly pale; he rested his hand on the 
back of a chair to sustain himself, and then sank into it. Amelia 
sprang to his side. 

“ Good heavens! you are ill—Mr. Martin—Luke. I will ring 
for assistance.” 

“Stay! I conjure gpu !”” said Martin, almost imperiously. “It 
is nothing; a momentary faintmess—but it has passed away. 
You ask me of Sir Rébert Ashland, my benefactor. Believe me, 
he is the noblest of men. He has all the qualities to render the 
woman he loves happy, and—he loves you. He is rich—he bears 
an honored name. I—I have done my duty,” he added, to him- 
self. Then his eyes followed anxiously every movement of the 
squire’s daughter, as she sat down to an escritoire and hastily 
penned a note, which she handed to Martin. - The secretary 
thought that there were tears in her eyes, but her voice was firm, 
as she said : 


“ This note contains my final answer. .I have accepted him.” 

Martin could not trust himself with a reply. He bowed and 
left the lodge. Ina minute, his horse’s hoofs were rapidly beat- 
ing the road to Ashland castle. Arriving, he tossed his bridle to 
a groom, and hastened to meet Sir Robert in the library. He 
was not there; but a line from him lay upon the table. It con- 
tained only the following words : 


“Dear Lvuxs,—I have gone to the county meeting. Sit up 
till I my return—which shall be at as early an hour as possil le. 
“ASHLAND.” 


Martin threw himself into an easy chair, the prey to various 
emotions. The young man, who was endowed with talent and 
sensibility, was peculiarly situated. He never knew his parents ; 
nor whether he sprang from a lofty or a humble origin. His car- 
ly reminiscences were of a cottage near London, where he was 
cared for by an old woman, who ever treated him with the utmost 
respect. Thence he was removed to a boarding-school, whence 
he was taken by Sir Robert Ashland, who, having himself com- 
pleted his instruction, made him his private secretary, and treat- 
ed him rather as a relative than a protege. But the baronct gave 
him distinctly to understand that he was in no way connected 
with him, and that he could not enlighten him as to his family. 
Thrown much into the society of Amelia Freeland, he had loved 
her in secret, but, knowing that his future was uncertain, that a 
dark mystery shrouded his existence, he resolved to conceal his 
passion, even if it should consume his heart. In what light Miss 
Freeland regarded him—whether the pleasure she derived from 
his socicty was warmed to a degree above friendship—it is impos- 
sible to say. Martin believed that by avoiding her, he had suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing his passion, but he discovered how com- 
pletely he had deceived himself when the open avowal of his 
patron’s admiration for his idol awakened all the racking pangs of 
jealousy. But he felt now that his love must be sternly sacrificed ; 
and he bent himself to the task with the energy of a martyr. 
And though his cheek paled day by day, Sir Robert never sus- 
pected the cause of it to be a hopeless passion. His selec- 
tion of Martin for the delicate mission we have just described 
was proof enough of this. How faithfully he performed his part 
we have just seen. 

He rejoiced now that his patron was absent, as it gave him an 
opportunity to rally all his energies, and prepare himself to meet 
him with his wonted equanimity. 

It was very late when Sir Robert returned. He was pale and 
agitated, and scarcely noticed his secretary, as he threw himself 
into a deep cushioned chair. 

“ Sir Robert,” said the secretary, handing him the note, “here 
is the answer Miss Freeland sent you.” 

“Miss Freeland !”’ said Sir Robert, gazing vacantly at the note. 
“Ah, yes! I remember!” and he flung it unopened on the table. 

“You are not well, Sir Robert ?” said the secretary. 

Without replying directly to the question, the baronet said : 

“ Martin, go to the butler, and tell him to give you half a tum- 
bler of French brandy.” 

The secretary was somewhat surprised at this order, as Sir 
Robert was exceedingly temperate, rarely drinking even wine, and 
he was yet more astonished when, returning with the liquor, he 
saw his patron empty it at a draught. 

“ Strange things have chanced to-night, Martin,” said Sir Rob- 
ert, shudderingly, and yet as if impelled to speak. 

Martin gazed inquiringly at his patron. 

“In the first place,” said Sir Robert, “I got into a quarrel at 
the town hall with Colonel Heyland, our member.” 

“Say rather, Sir Robert, he fastened a quarrel on you,” said 
Martin. ‘Every one in the county knows his turbulent and 
imperious spirit.” 

“It was apropos of your friend Farmer Horton,” said Sir Robert. 

“ One of the best men living.” 

“Colonel Heyland had had a difficulty with him ; and the sturdy 
farmer had given him a piece of his mind, as he called it, and 
swore he would be even with him for the wrong he had suffered 
at his hand. The colonel made some very severe remarks about 
Horton, and I took up his defence. He gave me the lie.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Martin. 

“TI struck him instantly, but he returned the blow. In a word, 
taking advantage of his superior strength, he beat me like a dog.” 

“ But this was infamous !” cried Martin, indignant at the treat- 
ment of his patron. ‘“ His remedy was a challenge.” 

“No matter—I was beaten by this man in the presence of a 
dozen gentlemen—my peers and neighbors.” 

“ And he lives to boast of it!” 

“No, Martin; he is dead,” replied Sir Robert, in a hollow 
voice. 

“Dead! Colonel Heyland dead! are you sure of it?” 

“I myself saw him lying at the cross road in the forest where 
they found him—where he had fallen, stricken from his horse by 
the hand of the assassin.” 

“ And no clue to the murderer ?” 

“ Yes—the murderer was arrested near the spot—in fact, bend- 
ing over the body with the fatal knife in his hand—a horn-handled 
knife—the instrument of the deed.” 

“ And who was it, Sir Robert ?”’ 

“ Farmer Horton,” answered the baronet. 

“ Farmer Horton !” exclaimed Martin. “Impossible! J know 
his nature. He has the heart of a soldier—you know he 
served in the peninsular—but not that of an assassin.” 

“ But remember that Heyland had threatened to deprive him 
of his lease—had blackened his character—sworn his ruin—that 
fate had thrown him in his path. Let us imagine that hot words 
passed between them—perhaps even that the colonel struck hin— 


you can then account for the ready knife and the quick blow.” 

“T see—I see,” said Mur: sadly. 

“Even I could hardly have commanded my temper under the 
circumstances. Iam sorry for poor Horton, but I cannot be too 
grateful for his detection, for after what had passed between the 
colonel and myself, and particularly as I left the inn shortly after 
him, if the assassin had effected his flight, J—even J, might have 
been suspected.” 

“ You, sir! O, no!” exclaimed Martin. “The wildest imag- 
ination would never have associated your name with murder.” 

“ Think you so?” said Sir Robert, with a grave smile. 

“No circumstantial evidence would have convinced a jury of 
your guilt.” 

“ All men are not such partial judges of my character as you 
are, Martin,” replied Sir Robert. ‘“ And now let us to bed—it is 
waxing late, and we both have need of sleep.” 


The trial of Farmer Horton for the murder of a member of Par- 
liament created, of course, an intense excitement throughout the 
county, and the court-house was thronged during the progress of 
the trial. Even ladies were seen among the spectators. The ver- 
dict surprised no one. It was “ guilty.” When the prisoner was 
called on by the judge to say whatever he might have to offer, he 
rose and in a firm voice addressed the bench. 

“ My lord,” said he, “I have little to say, and that little Iam ~ 
aware, will be of no avail. The jury have just pronounced me 
guilty ; to that awful verdict I can only reply, as I plead at the 
commencement of this trial—I am not guilty. Your verdict will 
be recorded here—my plea at the bar of a higher tribunal. I 
blame no one. Circumstances have been too hard forme. My 
lord and gentlemen of the jury, Colonel Heyland did not fall by 
my hand. I have slain men, but it was in the discharge of my 
duty, on the stricken field. I appeal to my past character—there 
is nothing in my whole life that shows me likely to commit the 
crime. I threatened Colonel Heyland with vengeance—but it 
was such vengeance as British law accords to men illegally op- 
pressed, that I alluded to. On the night of the murder, I lost my 
knife. I was returning from the village a-foot and carrying a lan- 
tern, for it was quite dark, when I stumbled on the dead body. 
I kneeled down and recognized to my horror, a horn-handled 
knife—the same I had lost, sticking in the wound. I was en- 
gaged in withdrawing it when parties returning from the election 
found me in that fatal place, and thus fatally engaged. I have 
done, my lord. Add my name to the long list of the victims of 
circumstantial evidence. ‘Time will wash the stain of blood from 
my memory. I can say no more.” 

This speech made little impression. Sentence of death was 
passed and the prisoner was remanded to his cell. 

The evening before his execution, the criminal sent a message 
requesting earnestly to see Sir Robert Ashland’s private secreta- 
ry. In obedience to the desire of the unfortunate man, Martin 
repaired to the gaol and was ushered into the condemned cell, 
where he was allowed a private interview. 

“ Luke,” said the farmer, “we have always been good friends, 
and I could not go out of the world without a parting word of 
kindness. You do not believe me guilty, I am sure.” 

Martin was silent. 

“T tell you, boy,” said the farmer, solemnly, “as I told the 
judge and jury—as I told the good rector this blessed afternoon, 
that Iam guiltless of that murder.” 

“Can it be possible? Yet some one did the deed.” 

“Ay, Martin, some one who had more provocation than 
myself.” 

A sudden light flashed upon Martin’s mind. 

“No! no!” he cried, recoiling from the hideous thought. “It 
could not have been him.” 

“Would you rather believe thag it was done by your father ?” 
asked the old man. 

“ My father !” 

“Martin—my son—my boy! this secret must not go to the 
grave with me. Hear me out. Twenty-five years ago, I, a hum- 
ble farm-servant on a gentleman’s estate, won the heart of his 
daughter. I was then a handsome youth, had distinguished my- 
self in Spain—at Waterloo, and there was a sort of romance 
thrown over me. But mark me—while I loved deeply—she, the 
lady of my dreams, deceived herself as to the strength of her. af- 
fection for me. We were married secretly. In due time I was 
to claim her for my own in the eyes of the world. The family 
went to France to spend a few months. There, your mother, re- 
penting of the step she had taken, became a convert to the Rom- 
ish faith and entered a convent—abandoning her family, her coun- 
try and her unacknowledged husband. ‘To the superior of the 
convent she told all. You, an infant, were sent by a sure hand 
to the care of an old woman, and afterwards, through the secret 
influence of your mother, Sir Robert Ashland, who was a family 
connection, was induced to receive you. Your mother lived Lut 
a few years. I have reason to believe that she repented the step 
she had taken, as her farewell letter to me breathed regret and 
affection. And now my tale is nearly ended. When I am no 
more, you will receive a package which contains my marriage 
certificate and my last will. I have toiled for your sake and have 
been successful. ©, Martin—how I have watched over you. 
With what pride have I noticed your development—your posi- 
tion! And now to be cut off at the moment of reaping the re- 
ward of years of self-<denial—it is bitter—but God’s will be done !” 

“Father! father!” cried Luke, in agony. “ You are innocent. 
You must not die upon the scaffold,” 

“To-morrow morning,” said the old man, “when the sun is 
shining on all that is beautiful on this fair earth, I must take my 
brief and sharp farewell of it. A moment’s agony—and I shall 
sleep in peace.” 
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“ You shall be saved,” cried Luke. “ It cannot be that Heav- 
en will permit this dreadful tragedy to be enacted. Farewell— 
father ; if I save you not, we will both be buried in the same 
grave.” 

From the prison, Luke flew to the presence of his patron. He 
found him pacing the library from end to end. 

“ Sir Robert !’”’ he cried, “ I am come from the prison.” 

Ay ” 

“‘ Ay, sir—and in the person of the prisoner who is sentenced 
to die to-morrow, I have found a father.” 

“So! he confessed then.” 

“ What—you knew the fact and concealed it ?”’ 

“I was pledged not to reveal it.” 

“ But this is not all, Sir Robert ; I am satisfied that my father 
is innocent. Now, sir, I implore you to save him.” 

“T cannot do so,-Luke,” replied Sir Robert, “ though I share 
your convictions. I have essayed it. I went to the jailor with 
untold gold in my hands. I had arranged for your father’s flight 
beyond the seas. I would have given the half—ay, all my for- 
tune to secure his life and liberty’ The attempt failed—the bribe 
was spurned. Now, nothing can save him.” 

“Yes, Sir Robert—there is one way to save him. Produce the 
murderer.” 

“ Ha! if that were possible !” cried Sir Robert, wildly. “ True! 
true! I never thought of that. You speak like an oracle. What 
hour is it ?” 

“It is one o'clock—my father dies at eight to-morrow,” said 
the wretched young man, bursting into tears. 

“Tt is twenty miles to London; one can ride forty miles and 
have time to spare within that time. Gray Selim is fleet as the 
wind. Look to my pistols. One’s life is not always safe in this 
favored land. Murder stalks in the highway, as we both know, 
Luke.” 

The young man was astonished at the agitation evinced by his 
patron. The latter handed him a letter. 

“ To-morrow at twelve o’clock, noon, give this to Miss Free- 
land. It is a formal renunciation of her hand. She loves anoth- 
er; I have discovered one worthier of her—and she only accepted 
me because she believed my rival indifferent to her. But why do 
I speak of love—and a death sentence hanging over your father’s 
head, dear Luke! Farewell! Believe me, I will save your father, 
or die in the attempt.” 

“Shall I let the man go?” thought Luke. But while he de- 
liberated, Sir Robert, snatching up his pistols, ran down stairs, 
and the next moment he was dashing away through the dark 
night, at the full speed of his bloodéd horse. 

High against the serene blue sky of a summer morning, rose 
that fatal tree, barkless and leafless, whose fruit is death. At the 
foot of the scaffold rolled the waves of a vast multitude, gath- 
ered to witness with curious eyes the death struggle of an erring 
fellow-being. Sad to relate, there were women with their babes 
in the surging tide of life, over whom the presaging shadow of 
death would soon be flung. Bearing back the throng, a troop of 
horse, their polished helmets and sharp sabres glittering in the 
sunlight, curvetted and pranced beneath the gallows. On the 
platform stood the sheriff and his attendants, and the prisoner 
with the fatal rope around his neck and the handkerchief in his 
right hand. 

“One moment longer !”’ cried Luke, clinging in desperation to 
the arm of the dread minister of the law. “One moment longer 

. by your hopes of heaven. Look there! see you that cloud of 
dust? Itis.a horseman riding hither at the top of his speed. 
He waves a paper in his hand. It is Sir Robert Ashland with the 
reprieve! Joy! joy! father. You are saved !” 

“ Reprieved, not pardoned !” said the sheriff, as he lifted the 
cap from the deadly-pale face of Farmer Horton, and allowed him 
to look once more upon the light of day. 

In the meanwhile Sir Robert had dismounted from his reeking 
steed, and ascending the ladder, stood beside the sheriff, and 
handed him the document that suspended the execution of the 
sentence. He was paler than the prisoner, and leaden semicircles 
gave a preternatural effect to his sunken black eyes. 

“ Luke !” said he, “#l have kept my word. Horton—you are a 
free man.” 

“ But how did you obtain the respite, Sir Robert ?” asked the 
sheriff. 

“ By swearing that I had discovered a clue to the commission 
of the murder. By pledging my word that the assassin should 
die upon the scaffold.” 

“ But who is he? Where is he ?” asked the sheriff. 

“ He stands before you,” cried Sir Robert Ashland. 

* You are mad,” said the sheriff. 

“Tam not mad,” replied the baronet. “Into your hands I 
surrender myself, and command you to take me into custody. It 
will not be for long though. Hear me. On that fatal night, 
burning with the injury and shame I had received, I followed 
in the path of my enemy. I had no weapon, but by chance I 
stumbled on the horn-handled knife that Farmer Horton had lost. 
The temptation was not thrown away on me. As I clutched the 
weapon, I hugged the thought of revenge to my heart. I spur- 
red my horse after my retiring foe. I overtook him at the cross- 
road—lI seized him in his saddle, stabbed him to the heart and 
hurled him to the ground. His horse galloped home riderless. 

I made a wide circuit and fell in with a party returning through 
the wood from the village. The rest is known—how Horton by 
a sad chance, came upon the body and recognized his knife—how 
we surprised him in the very act—as all exclaimed. You know 
. his trial and his sentence—but you know not the pangs of con- 
science, the agonies of remorse, the imperious demands of pride 
and honer that have contended in my boso n since the fatal night. 


It is over now—the confession is made. My own lips have 
blasted a name that came down to me from the Conquest unsul- 
lied by guilt or dishonor. Luckily it dies with me—for I am the 
last of my race.” 

Luke wrung his hands as he listened to this mournful tale. 

“* My benefactor,” he cried, “ would that I might die for you.” 

“ Live to be happy,” said the baronet. “But forget not how 
low one hour of evil passion has brought me.” 

“Help ! help !” cried Luke, “ he is failing—his limbs are giving 
way under him.” 

The sheriff caught the unhappy man in his arms. The surgeon 
who was in attendance felt his pulse. 

“Good heavens !”’ he exclaimed, “he is dying !” 

“ Right, doctor, right!’ said the baronet, feebly. ‘I promised 
to die on the scaffold—but not by the halter. I die by my own 
hand, poisoned. Another crime, you will say. Ay, ay—one 
crime brings on another—but I owed it to my ancestry ; the hang- 
man—never! Darkness—death now !” 

A shudder passed through his frame, and then he lay motion- 
less—lifcless ! 

It was not until many months after this tragic scene that the 
good old rector united the hands of Luke Horton and Amelia 
Freeland, before a worthy company, in the old village church. 
The trials they had undergone chastened their joy, but they were 
so evidently fitted for each other, that every heart in town throb- 
bed with pleasure, as they entered their carriage to start on their 
bridal tour, while Farmer Horton, after bidding them adieu, walk- 
ed thoughtfully home to the pleasant farm-house which had been 
purchased for their future residence. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FOREST LEAVES. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
Flitting round me in the sunlight, 
Are the withered autumn leaves, 
Hither, thither, through the wild woods, 
Strange what fancies autumn weaves. 


Just now decked in hues of beauty, 
By the frost-king’s chilling breath, 
We could almost see his fingers, 
As he touched and called it death. 


Thought he never of the future, 
When the sunny hours of spring 

Should unclasp the gloomy portals, 
And to earth new glories bring! 


Thus we're taught by earthly changes 
Life is short, and death will come; 

Autumn-like, with hope to guide us 
Through the winter of the tomb. 


Heaven has a glorious spring-time, 
Where our loved ones, gone before, 

Shall awake from death’s embraces, 
There to live forevermore. 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE GENERAL’S WATCH. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Geyerat Hocne was an amiable, indulgent, frank and gen- 
erous man towards all his associates. Freed from military duties 
or at the head of his table, he would seem to delight in drawing 
from us a relation of some of the many adventures which cluster 
so thickly in every soldier’s memory, and would even permit us to 
amuse ourselves at his expense, when he narrated his own—never 
upon any occasion manifesting the least ill-humor. But once upon 
horseback and under arms and all was changed. Never then 
seemed there a more serious man than he—never was there a more 
rigorous observer of military discipline. 

At the time of which I would speak, he had just taken up his 
quarters at Vitre, near the centre of the country of the Chouans. 
He had only a few troops with him, and fearing an attack from 
the enemy, he ordered the fourth battalion of the Sarthe, stationed 
at Lavol, to join him without delay. This battalion, numbering 
more than a thousand men, commanded by an aged and brave 
officer, named Francis Houdiard, had distinguished itself in many 
conflicts, both against the Vendeans and the Chouans, and had 
won for itself a name that was noble, and laurels whose greenness 
could never fade. Ever a desirable acquisition to our little army, 
in the present emergency it seemed a necessity for whose arrival 
we could scarcely wait patiently. 

The third of November was the appointed time, and during the 
whole gloomy day General Hoche awaited with anxiety its ap- 
proach. The weather was terrible, alternately snowing and rain- 
ing, with the tempest-blasts howling unceasingly, drifting the 
flakes ere they touched the earth and dashing the rain-drops hith- 
er and thither till they seemed enveloped in the spray of a mighty 
cataract, and the roads, already broken up, seemed each moment 
to grow more and more impassable. Having ordered his dinner 
hour to be postponed, the general despatched several of his light 
horse to meet the advancing battalion, and if possible accelerate 
its march. Finally, just as the brief autumnal twilight was fading 
into utter darkness, we received word that it was close at hand. 
I, acting as aid-de-camp of the parade ground, was sent to meet 
it and to give orders to its commander, Houdiard, to be upon that 
spot for review at seven o’clock the next morning, and to invite 
him likewise to dine with our general that evening. 

Having executed my commands, I conducted Houdiard to the 


supper room, where Hoche and his principal officers were already 
assembled. He met with a reception worthy his name and bravery, 
and was seated beside the general, who showed him the kindliest 
attentions and the rarest honors. Never had he appeared to us 
more amiable, more frank, generous and lively; never had he 
made the hours glide more swiftly, more agreeably, keeping us 
with him till after midnight. 

Next morping he repaired to the parade ground, and arrived 
there a quarter to seven. Dismounting from his horse, he walked 
here and there, without proffering a word to any one, seeming to 
be not only serious but angry. At the same moment that he left 
his stirrups we all did likewise, without a word of speech. The 
music of the new battalion resounded over the field, the captain 
ranged his men in the order of battle, opened his ranks, pre- 
sented arms and advanced towards the commander-in-chief to re- 
ceive his orders. I noticed that as soon as Hoche heard the first 
note of the band, he drew out his watch, made that slight but sig- 
nificant gesture with his right elbow, in replacing it, which indi-- 
cates so clearly suppressed anger, but said nothing. But no soon- 
er had Houdiard given the customary salute with his sword than 
his anger burst forth, and in a loud voice he exclaimed : 

“My orders, Monsieur Houdiard” (emphasizing bitterly the 
word monsicur, it being at that time, and especially on the lips 
of Hoche, a sign of anger and insult, as much as to say, citizen, 
when he usually designated the officers by their rank), “‘ my orders, 
Monsieur Houdiard, are that you be arrested on the spot.” 

“ But, my general,” said the other, almost too astonished to 
speak, “what is my crime ?” 

“This, monsieur, this,’”’ and he drew forth his watch; “the 
appointed hour was seven ; you are five minutes too late, and in 
five minutes the fate of a battle has been often decided. Is not 
he unworthy to command a thousand soldiers, who by his own fault 
perils their lives and honor ?” , 

As soon as I ascertained the state of the case, I hesitated not 
@ moment in turning back the hands of my watch ten minutes, 
and in as low a voice as possible told those on my right and 
left to do likewise, and to whisper the same to those behind, 
sending thus the request through the whole file. Like lightning 
the idea swept through the throng behind me, and satisfied by 
a glance backward that it was working with happy issues, I ad- 
vanced towards Hoche, who standing immediately in front could 
not discern the manceuvre, and offering him my watch, said in a 
whisper : 

“My general, yours is too fast; it lacks now five minutes to 
seven.” 

He turned quickly, and said in a tone of surprise: “ It can- 
not be, it is impossible. Yours, and yours, and yours, too,” ad- 
dressing rapidly my comrades. They all agreed with mine, and 
he could not but be convinced. 

Houdiard was recalled as quickly as arrested, and with open 
arms his general advanced to meet him, gave him a cordial re- 
ception, asked a thousand pardons for his error, casting the fault 
entirely upon his watch, which, drawing forth again, he then 
presented to him, obliging him to accept it as a mark of the 
sincere friendship and esteem he had ever cherished towards 
him. “ Vive la republique, vive la Hoche!” was the lond and 
continued shout of the assembled troops as they filed away, Hoche 
striving every moment by renewed expressions of sorrow and es- 
teem to repair the wrong he had done the brave old soldier. 

Several months afterwards, being at Nantes, one of my com- 
rades, as we were seated at dinner, said to him, just as I had 
finished narrating one of my juvenile rogueries, which had excited 
a general merriment : 

“But you ought to know, my general, that he has not forgotten 
his youthful tricks. He lately played you a good one, and I will 
avow that like fast friends and comrades we all did our part in 
it, sustained him in a way that exempted him from all suspicion.” 

“A trick on me?” cried Hoche, curious to hear its nature, “ nar- 
rate it, pray.” 

And then we told him the story of the watch and our rescue of 
the fair fame of Houdiard at Vitre. Laughing heartily at first, 
he added afterwards these words, so honorable to his memory : 

“ As it was by no means a question of honor, as it was not the 
hour of battle, you did well to save the military reputation of a 
brave man by so easy a stratagem ; but take care,” and his voice 
assumed a tone half serious, half jocose, “ take care of yourselves, 
you gentlemen of the trick, if ever another prank like this should 
flash through your heads.” We laughingly promised to spare 
his watches hereafter, and parted in good humor, taking good 
care, though, never again to refer to the incident either by word 
or look. 


THE JOINT NATURALISTS, 


When the committee of the French Academy were employed 
in preparing the well-known Academy Dictionary, Cuvier came 
one day into the room where they were holding asession. “ Glad 
to see you, M. Cuvier,” said one of the forty: “ we have just fin- 
ished a definition of which we think quite satisfactory, but on 
which we should like to have your opinion. We have been de- 
fining the word crab, and explained it thus: Crab, a small red 
fish which walks backwards.” “ Perfect, gentlemen,” said Cuvier, 
“only if you will give me leave, I will make one small observa- 
tion in natural history. The crab is not a fish, it is not red, it does 
not walk backwards. With these exceptions your definition is 
excellent.”—Zondon Sun. 


Goop Humor.—Let us cherish good humor and Christian 
cheerfulness. Let us endeavor to shake off that sullenness which 
makes us so uncasy to ourselves, and to all who arenear. Pythav- 
oras quelled the perturbations of his mind by the use of his 
harp ; and David’s music calmed the melancholy of Saul, and 
anished the evil spirit from him. Anger, fretfulness and peev- 
ishness prey upon the tender fibres of our frame, and injure 
our nature.—Lessons for Life. 
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BOOKSTORE especially remarkable 

OF J. P. JEWETT & CO. for the excellence and 
The tation ym of their pub- 
below gives a view of ions. There are 


an lishment which 
may be considered a 
model bookstore. It is 
in length one hundred 
forty feet, twenty feet 
wide, and fourteen feet 
Itis beautifully 
ighted, not only by 
the large plate glass 
windows in front, but 
also in the rear by two 
large skylights, so that 
the entire store, not- 
withstanding its great 
depth, is as light as 
any small store. The 
arrangement of the 
store, as regards its 
shelving, position of 
counters, etc., strikes 
us as being most ad- 
mirable. It is tasteful, 
convenient, elegant. 
We copy from a work 
entitled “Leading Pur- 
suits and Leadi 
Men” of the United 
States, by Freedley, 
the following notice of 
the founder of this cel- 
ebrated book-publish- 
ing establishment: 
“John P. Jewett & Co., 
of Boston, is another 
publishing house 
which, from a small 
beginning, has attained 
a world-wide fame, and 
in all the gradations 
of its rise has preserv- 
a uniform character 
liberality and integrity. The bi hy of the founder of this 
house is the of a. Mr. Jewett is the 
son of a cle who was too poor to give his children any cap- 
ital save that of a good education. At the of twenty-one, 
having acquired a practical knowledge of Coch he 
commenced business on his own account, with the slender sum of 
fifty dollars; but he had what was worth more than money to 
him, an active, ardent temperament, a good character, and the 
credit which accompanies it; a thorough knowledge of every 
branch of the book business, and a determined spirit of ver- 
ance which ‘ never surrenders.’ Eight years ago he hired a shop 


which had been occupied by cabinet ers, and after remodeling 
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it to suit his taste and occupation, he began to his fortune in 
Boston. Here he had to contend with 7 capitalists not only, 
but now and then some —— fogy would caution him against 
the unpopular writings of reformers ; and not a few of the _fossi- 

threatened to withdraw their countenance and support if 
he did not desist from his radical course. But look at the result. 
Mr. Jewett has the satisfaction of not only reaping wealth and 
fame, of not only seeing his capital of fifty dollars increased to a 
business which amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars per 
annum, but the higher satisfaction of knowing that he has con- 
tributed not a little to widen the foundations of virtue and amelio- 
rate the condition of mankind. The trade list of this house is | 


scarcely any that one 
would not read 
and to own. every 
useful de: t of 
literature, theological, 
moral, agricultural, 
miscellaneous, the best 
works by the best au- 
thors may be found 
there: and in point of 
popularity some 
their publications are 
universally aeknowl- 
edged to be wholly un- 
rivalled. An ability 
to sell a large quantity 
of” good books scems 
to have been a charac- 
teristic of this house 
from the start. Amon 
the first works issu 
by them were the in- 
imitable lectures of 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
and of these they sold 
twenty-six thousand 
five hundred copies. 
The success of Uncle 
Tom, which placed 
both author and pub- 
lisher in the front ranks 
of their respective 
fessions, 
all the world. But 
these are not all. Of 
“ Shady Side” Messrs. 
Jewett & Co. sold for- 
ty thousand copies the 
t year of its publi- 
cation ; of Mrs. Child’s 
life of Hopper, fifteen 
ies were sold in the first nine months; while of the 


thousand cop 
“ Lamplighter,” which bids fair to rival “ Uncle Tom,” they sold 


forty thousand copies in the first two months. In his dealin 
with authors we have never heard of any complaint against Mr. 
Jewett, but much commendation. As a gentleman he is estimable 
as he is eminent as a publisher. We would that the Bungays and 
Bacons of Paternoster Row, the men who are as insolent to the 
unknown author as they are servile to the popular one, would visit 
this establishment and learn of Mr. Jewett that success in the 
trade is not incompatible with the possession of qualities that 
adorn manhood. Courteousness and affability are never thrown 
away in any relation, whether of business or domestic life. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.’8 NEW AND SPACIOUS BOOKSTORE, NO. 117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


Judge's Niece,” a tale by Mrs. Onne. 

No. by Tuomas 

“The Midnight Cruise,” a a story of the Last War, by Srivaxvs Cons, Jn. 
“English Sense vs. Websterian Nonsense,” a sketch by Henny Wituiam 


Memory of Thee.” verses. 
“My Native Homo.” lines by Brew: Poors. 
Lanes toe Friend, stansas by H. O. Wier. 
“The Wanderer,” a poem by Race Fietrcusr. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 

This great civic pageant is the grand gala day of the citizens 
of London. The title conferred on the chief magistrate of the 
city is a tribute to the aspiring spirit of the sturdy burghers. The 
mayor holds his office but for one year, and then is succeeded by 
one of the aldermen; the privilege of receiving knighthood is 
one of the honors attendant on the office. From a very remote 
period the day of the lord mayor’s inauguration has been cele- 
brated as a sort of carnival. A procession, a grand dinner, a re- 
ception by the lady mayoress, a regatta on the Thames, and a 
ball, are all in the programme. The spirited engraving we pre- 
sent this week, on pages 344, 345, gives a perfect idea of the 
character of the triumphal pageant. The magnificent six horse 
coach which closes the procession contains the lord mayor, and 
is a monstrous fabric covered with gold, a relic of old times. Its 
appearance is “for one day only,” when it is remanded to the 
carriage-house, not to be used until another civic anniversary, 
when another lord mayor occupies the chair. Knights in armor 
and cavaliers of the olden time appear at intervals in the line of 
march. These are all personated by aspiring citizens, some of 
whom find it hard work to manage the animals they bestride. 
The sheriff and other city officials appear in the procession, as 
well as the retiring lord mayor. There is always, we believe, on 
this day, a rowing match on the Thames, and on this occasion 
the lord mayor’s state barge makes its appearance—a magnifi- 
cent galley, splendidly cushioned, decorated and hung with daz- 
zling banners and blazoned ensigns. The day rarely passes with- 
out some disturbance, for it is a sort of saturnalia, and the police 
are sometimes set at defiance by the populace. Take it all in all, 
it presents a curious phase of English life. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

We shall commence the new volume of the Flag of our Union 
on the first of January in new type, and with a chaste and beau- 
tifal new head, and otherwise much improved in every depart- 
ment. A series of brilliant stories and novellettes will be issued 
from the pen of old and new contributors, and the intrinsic value 
of this widely circulated paper will be vastly increased. A fine 
‘quality of paper will be used in its publication, and altogether a 
vast improvement will be mianifested throughout. Next week 
we shall issue a programme of our plan for the new year. 

Remember, the Pictorial and Flag are sent together for four 
dollars per annum. 


SPLINTERS. 


‘ses. A pair of elks, five months old, caught west of the Des 
Moines, were for sale lately at Dubuque, Iowa, at $200. 
.++. Rev. S. Livermore, secretary for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the Jews, is located at Sandidge, Amherst Co., Va. 
.-.. Maretzek, his wife Bertucca, Strakosch and his wife Patti, 
and Ole Bull, were giving concerts at Milwaukee, at the 11th ult. 
.+. The total assessed property last year in San Francisco was 
thirty millions. This year probably thirty-eight millions. 
. The Washington Star says that the navy department at 
Washington expect Commodore Perry at home in January. 
+++. A joint special committee have been appointed to consider 
the question of supplying Charlestown with pare water. 
-+« Solitude relieves us when we are sick of company, and 
conversation, when we are weary of being alone. 
- Orders have been received at Philadelphia to fit the U. S. 
sloop-of-war Jamestown for sea immediately. 
«++. Petitions are circulating in every direction, praying Con- 


gress to repeal the duties on foreign coal at the earliest moment.. 


.+++ Mr. Forrest has been eminently successful at oar new Bos- 
ton theatre, where the stock company admirably supported him. 
@ «+s. They have had first rate sleighing in Quebec, and the 
merty music of the jingling bells has rang oat on the frosty air. 

- Dr. D. K. Hitchcock, senator elect from the county of 
Middlesex, is a deservedly popular man. One of the people. 

+. Couldn’t the orchestra of the Museum be induced to pay a 
little better attention to the time of their music? They are weak. 

«+s« The subscriptions for our Dollar Magazine come in with a 
perfect rush. It is the cheapest work of the kind in the country. 


BOOKS. 

Boston is certainly a bookish city, and there is no affectation in 
calling it the modern Athens, albeit in Athens, beyond a few 
scrolls of papyrus, there were no books—only a host of lecturers. 
But neither lecturers, with whom we abound, nor newspapers, of 
which we have our full complement, keep our intellectual aspirants 
from books, those “ dearest, sweetest, as well as wisest companions 
of our solitude.” For the constant war of ambition with ignor- 
ance, newspapers are the light infantry and books the siege artil- 
lery. Each is important to the other: combined, they carry all 
before them. 

How well Bostonians combine the love of books and business 
is well illustrated in the success of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. Our young business men and merchants’ clerks have cer- 
tainly made many a stride beyond the mercer in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Woman-Hater, who says: ‘‘ We that are shopkeepers 
in good trade are so pestered that we can scarce find an hour for 
our morning’s meditation ; and howsoever we are accounted dull 
and common jesting-stocks for your gallants, there are some of us 
do not deserve it : to my 
book. ” 

Is it not Wordsworth who says “ Books are a substantial world?” 
But the motives which make men colleet books vary much. They 
are not all readers who have extensive libraries. Lord Fopping- 
ton bound his books so richly, and “ranged ’em so prettily,” that 
it was a pleasure to him to sit and look at them, but he never 
troubled his head with the tents—reading was so fatiguing! 
Plutarch, who was not only a poet but a philosopher, though little 
known as the latter, says, ‘There are some who employ books 
only as furniture to adorn their apartments, not their minds ; who 
use them like Corinthian vases, pictures, statues and jewels, which 
are gazed upon without being used. There are others who esteem 
books not according to their utility, but their current value, like 
merchandise.” Let no poor scholar despair who surveys the mea- 
gre dimensions of his library. Even if there were no splendid 
public libraries thrown open to him freely, he would find consola- 
tion in the golden maxim, “ not many but good books.” 

Dives often suffers from indigestion in the midst of plenty ; 
Pauper thrives upon a few crusts. So the man who has an un- 
limited credit with his bookseller may fare worse thau his humble 
brother whose mind feeds upon the crumbs that fall from the book- 
stall. “Certain minds, like weak stomachs, in reading like more 
nourishment than they can digest ; a great number of books em- 

barrass those who learn; a few books are enough for those who 
know.” 

Are these trite maxims? We often see their spirit violated. 
Books, like all good things, should be used temperately; though 
we would not advise them to be taken in homeopathic doses. 
Verbum sap. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

We are perfecting arrangements to commence the eighth vol- 
ume of our illustrated journal, on the first day of January in a 
style of real excellence which it has never yet equalled. In the 
first place, to secure this result, we shall issue the “ Pictorial” 
throagh the coming year on a quality of paper far superior to any 
heretofore used, and which will be continued without change. In 
addition to this, the character of tho illustrations will be greatly 
elevated and improved, and from ene to two hundred more engrav- 
ings given annually, one whole extra page being devoted to this 
purpose. More local and timely pictures will be introduced, and 
a true spirit of art infused through this popular journal. 

A fresh corps of artists and engravers of the first class in their 
pr —several newly arrived from Europe—are already en- 
gaged upon elaborate and beautiful subjects for the paper, and 
its literary department will number among its contributors some 
of the best male and female writers in the country. In our next 
number we shall give a programme of our plan, and in the mean 
time our patrons may anticipate an illustrated journal for the 
new year, that shall not be excelled, if equalled, in the old or new 
world. It will be seen that our terms will remain the same as 
heretofore, and that persons forming clubs of sixteen, will receive 
& gratis copy. 

Subscribe early, and secure the work complete. 


Drawine Near.—The end of the year, and four more num- 
bers of our paper will end the volume, when we shall adopt a 
series of improvements through the Pictorial which will greatly 
enhance its value and interest. Subscribe early, that we may reg- 
ulate our edition to the demand. Last January, notwithstanding 
we printed one hundred and ten thousand, we were obliged to re-set 
the whole paper, and issue a second edition. We should save 
this heavy extra expense, if our patrons would renew their 
subscriptions at once. 


Cueap Amusement.—A man named Morgan, who shot Mr. 
Parsons, editor of the Tyler Telegraph, in Texas, about eighteen 
months ago, was tried at the last term of the Cass county court, 
found guilty, and fined one cent. 

Pouttrr SHow.—The second annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Poultry Society, is notified to take place at Barnum’s 
Museum, in the city of New York, from the 16th to the 2lst of 
January next. 


Born Parers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dollars 
they obtain both papers for one year. 


Pgrsonat.—Colonel Fuller, of the N. Y. Mirror, is very hap- 
py and jubilant over the victory of the “ Know Nothings.” 


THE NEWSPAPER. 

Those persons having charge of families, who do not see them 
supplied with at least one good miscellaneous weekly paper, leave 
a@ very important duty unfulfilled. Such a medium of instruction 
has many advantages over ‘books; first, because no books of 
equal capacity in quantity, can be offered so cheaply as a news- 
paper, and secondly, none are so interesting, because the newspa- 
per consists of a variety measured out in the proper quantities, as 
to time and quality. Being new every week, it invites to a habit 
of reading, and affords an easy and agreeable mode of acquiring 
knowledge, so essential to every one. It causes many hours to 
pass away pleasantly and profitably, which would otherwise have 
been spent in idleness and mischief. The first taste for reading 
that is elicited from children is manifested in the miscellaneous 
paper, in which they earliest learn to feel an interest, and to read 
with attention. Some writer has said he could at once decide 
whether a family were in the habit of reading a good paper or not, 
by a very few minutes’ conversation upon general subjects with 
its younger members. There is a morai in all this, that it is well- 
to rightly understand. 


» 


+ 


Cop Liver O11 anp Liws.—We have before called the at- 
tention of our readers to this invaluable domestic medicine, and 
as it is not our habit to speak in the way of puffing of any med- 
icine whatever, our endorsement of this article as prepared by 
Dr. A. B. Wilbor, 156 Court Street, this city, will be understood 
as being in earnest. It is an article of wonderful efficacy in 
all cases of consumption, or of the symptoms which lead to that 
insidious disease. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Capt. Samuel L. Hurd to Miss Emily A. 


2, Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John W. Howe to Miss Harriet Woodward, both of 
well 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George W. Hall to Miss R. Dean. 

By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Judson Gleason to Mie 3 Martha R. Brigham. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles E. Bruce to Miss Minerva R. Colby. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Ebenezer Parker, of Barnstabie, 
to Miss Harriet, daughter of Mr. Zedekiah Sawyer, of Boston. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John D. Simpson to Miss Lucy J. 
Polleys. 
oe Mr. Hannaford, Mr, William D. C. Curtis to Miss 

Bo 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Marshall P. Kimball to Miss Cornelia J. 
Goodrich, of Mt. Holly, Vt. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Thomas B. Larkin, of Newbury, 
to Miss Mehitable Bourne. 

At Norton, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Charles H. Smith to Miss Susan Ham- 
mond, of Taunton. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Burt, Mr. Benjamin F. Howland to Miss Alice 
A. Gifford. 


DEATHS. 


In this Miss Sarah Boynton, Mr. Ephraim Blake, 34; Mr. Elias 
Kingsley, 55: 48; Miss Maria B. Howe, a. 
At Mrs. G. Bean, 21. 
At Dorchester, Mr. Samuel 8. Harod, Zi. 
At Quincy, Mr. James Carey, 35. 
At Lynn, Mr. Thomas Murphy, 27; Mrs. Rosina Belknap, 26; Mrs. Eliza 
0., wife of Mr. Samuel J. Berry, 32. ° 
At Miss Loreina Galucia, 21; Mrs. Elizabeth, + 
Mrs. Susan Watson, 65 Mra. Bridget 
At Boxiord, Frederick Spofford, 7. 
At Lowell, Miss Persia Maynard 
At Essex, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. George ppm, 42. 
At Bridgewater, Rev. James L. Farnsworth, 62: 
At Northboro’, Miss Susan 8. Fay, 37. 
At Worcester, Mr. Charles H. Dudley, 22 _ 
At West Boylston, Col. Levi Goodale, 70. 
At Oakham, Miss Nancy Burbank, 46. 
At Petersham, Miss Sarah A. Sanderson, 4. 
At Fairhaven, Mrs. Lois, wife of Mr. fasakoomn W. Lawton, 47. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
orm, a weekly lite melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to o: tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is : 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its desicn, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
— on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
execution an t specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
ieen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with abou 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO NELLY. 


BY H. W. PARKER. 


Than any rising, setting star, 

That once illumed my inner night, 
Misleading, dim, and loved afar— 

O dearer one, my warmth and light! 


To thee I bring these buds of song, 

And round them would thy love entwine; 
To thee my gentler thoughts belong— 

All thine are mine, and mine are thine. 


If aught, in fable, I have veiled 
Of woes endured a weary while, 

It was the darker hour that paled 
Before the morn of thy sweet smile, 


If any hope for this sad earth 

With random rhymes has been inwound, 
In our content, in thy rich worth, 

The earnest of the hope is found. 


If words of tender love there be 
To nature uttered, true and warm, 
That love is now complete in thee— 
A universe in one fair form. 


Too great our love, too satisfied, 

To be upborne in fancy’s flight ; 
No cup may hold the river's tide, 

No gem the sun's unbounded light. 


Fain would I sing, as near before, 

The joy thy constant presence brings ; 
The o'erfed linnet pipes no more, 

The starved and lone heart only sings. 


» 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. XII. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


VALLEY OF THE AMAZON, CONTINUED. 

On the 4th of July the travellers arrived at the great mining 
station of Cerro Pasco. The weather was so cold that the lieu- 
tenant, not being quite well, sat by the fire all day, trying to keep 
himself warm. The town is a most curious looking place, entire- 
ly honey-combed, and having the mouths of mines, some of them 
two or three yards in diameter, gaping everywhere. From the 
top of a hill the best view is obtained of the whole. Vast pits, 
called Tajos, surround this hill, from which many millions of 
silver have been taken ; and the miners are still burrowing, like 
so many rabbits, in their bottoms and sides. The hill is pene- 
trated in every direction, and it would not be surprising if it 
should cave in, any day, and bury many in its ruins. The fall- 
ing in of mines is of frequent occurrence; one caved in some 
years ago, and buried three hundred persons. An English com- 
pany undertook mining here in 1825, and failed. Vast sums 
have been spent in constructing tunnels and employing steam-ma- 
chinery to drain the mines, and the parties still persevere, encour- 
aged by discovering that the lower they penetrate the richer are 


the ores. The yicld of these mines is about two million dollars 
worth a year, which is equal to the yield of all the other mines of 
Peru together. 

The lieutenant found the leading people here, as well as at Tar- 
ma, enthusiastic on the subject of opening the Amazon to for- 
eign commerce. “It will be a great day for them,” they say, 
“when the Americans get near them with a steamer.” 

On the 14th of July they arrived at a spot of marshy ground, 
from which trickled in tiny streams the waters, which uniting 
with others, swell till they form the broad river Huallaga, one of 
the head tributaries of the Amazon. Their descent was now 
rapid, and the next day they found themselves on a sudden among 
fruit trees, with a patch of sugar-cane on the banks of the stream. 
The sudden transition from rugged mountain peaks, where there 
was no cultivation, to a tropical vegetation, was marvellous. 
Two miles farther on, they came in sight of a pretty village, al- 
most hidden in the luxuriant vegetation. The whole valley here 
becomes very beautiful. The land, which is a rich river bottom, 
is laid off into alternate fields of sugar-cane and alfalfa. The 
blended green and yellow of this growth, divided by willows, in- 
terspersed with fruit-trees, and broken into wavy lines by the ser- 
pentine course of the river, presented a scene which filled them 
with pleasurable emotions, and indicated that they had exchanged 
a semi-barbarous for a civilized society. 

The party had had no occasion to complain of want of hospi- 
tality in any part of their route, but here they seemed to have en- 
tered upon a country where that virtue flourished most vigorous- 
ly, having at its command the means of gratifying it. The own- 
er of the hacienda of Quicacan, an English gentleman named 
Dyer, received the lieutenant and his large party exactly as if it 
were a matter of course, and as if they had quite as much right to 
oceupy his house as they had to enteran inn. The next day they 
had an opportunity to compare with the Englishman a fine speci- 
men of the Peruvian country gentleman. Col. Lucar is thus de- 
scribed. “He is probably the richest and most influential man in 
the province. He seems to have been the father of husbandry in 
these parts, and is the very typo of the old landed proprietor of 
Virginia, who has always lived upon his estates, and attended per- 
sonally to their cultivation. Seated at the head of his table, with 
his hat on, to keep the draft from his head, and which he would 


insist upon removing unless I would wear mine, his chair sur- 
rounded by two or three little negro ehildren, whom he fed with 
bits from his plate, and attending with patience and kindness to 
the clamorous wants of a pair of splendid peacocks, a couple of 
small parrots of brilliant and variegated plumage, and a beautiful 
and delicate monkey, I thought I had never seen a more perfect 
pattern of the patriarch. His kindly and affectionate manner to 
his domestics, and to his little grandchildren, a pair of sprightly 
boys who came in the evening from the college, was also very 
pleasing.” The mention of a college in a region in some respects 
so barbarous, may surprise our readers, but such there is. It has 
a hundred pupils, an income of $75,000 yearly, chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and one thousand specimens of European 
minerals. 

Ijurra, our lieutenant’s Peruvian companion, had written to the 
governor of the village of Tingo Maria, the head of canoe naviga- 
tion on the Huallaga, to send Indians to mect the travellers here and 
take their luggage on to the place of embarcation. July 30—the 
Indians came shouting into the farm-yard, thirteen in number. 
They were young, slight, but muscular-looking fellows, and want- 
ed to shoulder the trunks and be off at once. The lieutenant, 
however, gave them some breakfast, and then the party set for- 
ward, and after a walk of six miles, reached the river, and em- 
barked in the canoe. Two Indian laborers, called peons, paddled 
the canoe, and managed it very well. The peons cooked their 
dinner of cheese and rice, and made them a good cup of coffee. 
They are lively, good-tempered fellows, and properly treated make 
good and serviceable travelling companions. The canoe was only 
available in parts of the river where the stream was free from 
rapids. Where these occur, the cargo must be landed and carried 
round. Lieutenant H. and his party were compelled to walk a 
good part of the distance to Tingo Maria, which was thirty-six 
miles from where they first took the canoc. 

“ T saw here,” says our traveller, “the lucernago, or fire-fly of 
this country. It is a species of bectle, carrying two white lights 
in its eyes, or rather in the places where the eyes of insects gen- 
erally are, and a red light between the scales of the belly, so that 
it reminded me something of the ocean steamers. ‘They are 
sometimes carried to Lima (enclosed in an apartment cut into a 
sugar-cane), where the ladies at balls or theatres put them in their 
hair for ornament.” 

At Tingo Maria their arrival was celebrated with much festiv- 
ity. The governor got up a ball for them, where there was more 
hilarity than ceremony. The next morning the governor and his 
wife accompanied our friends to the port. The governor made a 
short address to the canoe-men, telling them that their passengers 
were “no common persons ; that they were to have a special care 
of them ; to be very obedient,” ete. They then embarked and 
stood off ; the boatmen blowing their horns, and the party on 
shore waving their hats, and shouting their adieus. 

The party had two canoes, about forty fect long by two and a 
half broad, cach hollowed out of a single log. The rowers stand 
up to paddle, having one foot in the bottom of the boat and the 
other on the gunwale. There is a man at the bow of the boat to 
look out for rocks or sunken trees ahead, and a steersman who 
stands on a little platform at the stern of the boat, and guides her 
motions. When the river was smooth and free from obstruction, 
they drifted with the current, the men sitting on the trunks and 
boxes, chatting and laughing with each other, but when they ap- 
proached a “bad place,” their serious looks, and the firm position 
in which each one planted himself at his post, showed that work 
was to be done. When the bark had fairly entered the pass, the 
rapid gestures of the bow-man indicating the channcl, the grace- 
ful position of the steersman holding his long paddle, and the 
desperate exertions of the rowers, the railroad rush of the canoes, 
and the wild screaming laugh of the Indians, as the boat shot past 
the danger, made a scene so exciting as to banish the sense of 
danger. 

After this specimen of their travel, let us take a glimpse of 
their lodging. ‘‘ At half-past five we camped on the beach. The 
first business of the boatmen, when the canoe is secured, is to go 
off to the woods and cut stakes and palm branches to make a 
house for the “commander.” By sticking long poles in the 
sand, chopping them half-way in two about five fect above the 
ground, and bending the upper parts together, they make in a 
few minutes the frame of a little shanty, which thickly thatched 
with palm leaves will keep off the dew or an ordinary rain. Some 
bring the drifi-wood that is lying about the beach, and make a 
fire. The provisions are cooked and eaten, the bedding laid 
down upon the leaves that cover the floor of the shanty, the mos- 
quito nettings spread, and after a cup of coffee, a glass of grog, 
and a cigar (if they are to be had), everybody retires for the night 
by eight o’clock. The Indians sleep round the hut, each under 
his narrow mosquito curtain, which glisten in the moonlight like 
so many tombstones.” 

The Indians have very keen senses, and see and hear things 
that would escape more civilized travellers. One morning they 
commenced paddling with great vigor, for they said they heard 
monkeys ahead. It was not till after paddling a mile that they 
reached the place. ‘“ When we came up to them,” says the lieu- 
tenant, “ we found a gang of large red monkeys in some tall trees 
by the river-side, making a noise like the grunting of a herd of 
hogs. We landed, and in a few moments I found myself beating 
my way through the thick undergrowth, and hunting monkeys 
with as much excitement as I had ever felt in hunting squirrels 
when a boy.” They found the game hard to kill, and only got 
three, the lieutenant, with his rifle, one, and the Indians with their 
blow-guns, two. The Indians roasted and eat theirs, and Lieuten- 
ant H. tried to eat a piece, but it was so tough that his teeth would 
make no impression upon it. 


August 19. The party arrived at Tarapoto. It is a town of 
3500 inhabitants, and the district of which it is the capital num. 
bers six thousand. The principal productions are rice, cotton and 
tobacco, and cotton-cloth, spun and woven by the women, with 
about as little aid from machinery as the women in Solomon’s 
time, of whom we are told, “ She layeth her hands to the spindle 
and her hands hold the distaff.” The little balls of cotton thread 
which the women spin in this way are used as currency (and this 
in a land of silver mines), and pass for twenty-five cents apiece, 
in exchange for other goods, or twelve and a half cents in money. 
Most of the trade is done by barter. A cow is sold for one hun- 
dred yards of cotton cloth, a fat hog for sixty, a large sheep, 
twelve, twenty-five pounds of salt-fish for twelve, twenty-five pounds 
of coffee, six, a head of plantains which will weigh from forty to 
fifty pounds, for three needles, etc. All transportation of mer- 
chandise by land is made upon the backs of Indians, for want of 
roads. The customary weight of a load is seventy-five pounds ; 
the cost of transportation to Moyobamba, seventy miles, is six 
yards of cloth. It is easy to obtain, in the term of six or eight 
days, fifty or sixty peons for the transportation of cargoes, getting 
the order of the governor and paying the above price, and sup- 
porting the peons on the way. The town is the most important 
in the province of Mainas. The inhabitants are called civilized, 
but have no idea of what we call comfort in their domestic ar- 
rangements. The houses are of mud, thatched with palm, and 
have uneven earth floors. The furniture consists of a grass ham- 
mock, a standing bed-place, a coarse table and a stool or two. 
The governor of this populous district wore no shoes, and ap- 
peared to live pretty much like the rest of them. 

Vessels of five feet draft of water may ascend the river at the 
lowest stage of the water to within eighteen miles of Tarapoto. 

Our travellers accompanied a large fishing party. They had 
four or five canoes, and a large quantity of barbasco, a root which 
has the property of stupefying or intoxicating the fish. The 
manner of fishing is to close up the mouth of an inlet of the river 
with a net-work made of reeds, and then, mashing the barbasco 
root to a pulp, throw it into the water. This turns the water 
white, and poisons it, so that the fish soon begin rising to the sur- 
face, dead, and are taken into the canoes with small tridents or 
pronged sticks. Almost at the moment of throwing the barbasco 
into the water, the smaller fish rise to the surface and die in one 
or two minutes ; the larger fish survive longer. 

The salt fish which constitutes an important article of food and 
also of barter trade, is brought from down the river in large 
pieces of about eight pounds each, cut from the vaca marina or 
sea-cow, also found in our Florida streams, and there called 
manatee. It is found in great numbers in the Amazon, and its 
principal tributaries. Itis not, strictly speaking, a fish, but an 
animal of the whale kind, which nourishes its young at the breast. 
It is not able to leave the water; but in feeding it gets near the 
shore, and raises its head out. It is most often taken when feeding. 

Our travellers met a canoe of Indians, one man and two wo- 
men, going up the river for salt. They bought, with beads, some 
turtle eggs, and proposed to buy a monkey they had, but one of 
the women clasped the little beast in her arms, and set up a great 
outcry, lest the man should sell it. The man wore a long cotton 
gown, with a hole in the neck for the head to come through, and 
short wide sleeves. He had on his arm a bracelet of monkeys’ 
teeth, and the women had nose-rings of white beads. Their dress 
was a cotton petticoat, tied round the waist; and all were filthy. 

September Ist. They arrived at Laguna, Here they found 


two travelling merchants, a Portuguese and a Brazilian. They 
had four large boats, of about eight tons each, and two or three 
canoes. Their cargo consisted of iron and iron implements, 
crockery ware, wine, brandy, copper kettles, coarse short swords 
(a very common implement of the Indians), guns, ammunition, 
salt, fish, etc., which they expected to exchange for straw-hats, 
cotton cloth, sugar, coffee and money. They were also buying 
up all the sarsaparilla they could find, and despatching it back 
in canoes. They invited our travellers to breakfast, and the lieu- 
tenant says, “I thought that I never tasted anything better than 
the farinha which I saw now for the first time.” 


Farinha is a general substitute for bread in all the course of 
the Amazon, below the Brazilian frontier. It is used by all 
classes, and the boatmen seemed always contented with plenty of 
salt-fish and farinha. The women make it in this way. They 
soak the root of the mandioc in water till it is softened a little, 
when they scrape off the skin and grate the root upon a board, 
which is made into a rude grater by being smeared with some of 
the adhesive gums of the forest, and then sprinkled with pebbles. 
The white grated pulp is put into a conical-shaped bag, made of 
the coarse fibres of the palm. The bag is hung up to a peg driv- 
en into a post of the hut, a lever is put through a loop at the bot- 
tom of the bag, the short end of the lever is placed under a chock 
nailed to the post below, and the woman hangs her weight on the 
long end.* This clongates the bag, and brings a heavy press- 
ure upon the mass within, causing the juice to ooze out through 
the wicker-work of the bag. When sufficiently pressed, the mass is 
put on the floor of a mud-oven ; heat is applied, and it is stirred 
with a stick till it granulates into very irregular grains, and is 
sufficiently toasted to drive off all the poisonous qualities which 
it has in a crude state. It is then packed in baskets (lined and 
covered with palm-leaves) of about sixty-four pounds weigtt, 
which are generally sold, all along the river, at from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar. The sediment of the juice is tapioca, and is 
used to make custards, puddings, starch, etc. It will surprise 
some of our readers to be told that the juice extracted in the prep- 
aration of these wholesome and nutritive substances is a power- 
ful poison, and used by the Indians for poisoning the points of 
their arrows. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

In the beautiful edition of Goldsmith’s complete works, just 
published in London by Murray, is a poem of several hundred 
lines, now for the first time printed. It is a translation from the 
Latin of the celebrated Italian poet Vida, and is entitled “The 
Game of Chess.” The poem is all im Goldsmith’s own hand-wri- 
ting. —— First man frozen to death this season—Joseph White, 
in Canaan, Maine—with a keg of ram near him. —— The teach- 
ers of the Buffalo public schools are about to contribute a stone 
to the Washington Monument. Tho stone is what is called “ Buf- 
falo Plains Stone.” It cost one hundred dollars, and the design 
of the carving is‘as follows: A hand extending a flambeau to- 
wards another, representing the giving of light to the youth- 
ful mind. —— Hon. Truman Smith, late senator from Connecti- 
cut, is about to commence the practice of law in New York. —— In 
Cincinnati a few days since, a young lady named Ellen Tomp- 
kins dressed herself to go to a ball. After she had completed her 
toilet, and while waiting for her partner, she was seized with an 
apoplectic fit and fell to the floor. When they raised her 
up she was dead. —— The public libraries of the United States 
contain avar five millions of volumes. ——— The ladies of New 
York propose to erect a noble monument to the memory of the 
late Bishop Wainwright, viz., an Episcopal church, the seats of 
which shall be forever free. It is also proposed to designate the 
church as that of “ St. John the Evangelist.” —— Accounts from 
the West are very unfavorable. At most of the large business 
places—Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Louisville and other cities, 
a severe pressure is reported, and numerous large failures have 
been announced. These troubles, and the extensive frauds com- 
mitted in California, have caused a great deal of distrust and 
alarm. A young man laid himself lengthways on the railroad 
at Dayton, Ohio, and the locomotive wheels traversed the entire 
length of his body, smashing him flat.—— The year 1854 began 
on Sunday and will end on Sunday, thus having fifty-three Sun- 
days. January, April, July, October and December have each 
five Sundays. Such an array of Sundays, it is said, will not oc- 
cur again till 1882. A little daughter of G. C. Burnap, of 
Pittsfield, aged one year, was killed by the hook of a dress 
sticking into her throat.—— The roof of Clark Mills’ furnace, 
at Washington, where he was engaged on his statues of Wash- 
ington and Jackson, caught fire recently. The building was de- 
stroyed, together with the model of the statue of Jackson. The 
loss is heavy and there is no insurance. Mr. Davenport, the 
American actor, has been greeted with fashionable audiences in 
Cincinnati. There were, in 1775, thirty-five newspapers in the 
United States; in 1810, 359; 1828, 852; 1840, 1631; 1850, 
2526—circulating annually five hundred million copies. —— The 
Louisville Courier says that some of the hog packers in that city 
had commenced operations. The market was greatly depressed, 
owing to the great stringency in money matters. The stock of 
old pork was unusually large. McCord was tried at Xenia, 
Ohio, lately, for the murder of a negro whom he was attempting 
to kidnap, and convicted of murder in a second degree. —— The 
oldest inhabitant of Astoria is an old half-breed Indian and Malay, 
who had lived at the settlement forty-six years, and is now with 
his family, which is of partly Indian extraction, well to do in the 
world. —— The “ Black Hawk ”’ horse, raised in Vermont, and 
owned by Mr. Felton, of Govanstown, Maryland, died a few days 
since from choking while eating. He was a very beautiful and 
valuable animal, a great trotter, and held by his owner at five 
thousand dollars. —— The Maine Law has passed the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada by a vote of eighty-five to five, and it will 
doubtless pass the Council, and become a law. The weather 
in Mississippi has been very favorable to the cotton crop, so that 
it is now generally estimated by planters that possibly it may not 
fall more than a third short of a full crop. ——George A. Leavitt 
was sentenced to the State Prison for life, at Manchester, a few 
days since, for robbing his father, ander the threat to take his life, 

of fifteen dollars, on the 31st of September last, at Amherst. 


THE BIBLE IN JAPAN. 

It is a remarkable providential coincidence, says the British 
Banner, that at the moment when the vast empire of Japan is 
about to be opened to Christian missionaries, efforts should also 
be making to furnish its teeming millions with the Holy Scrip- 
tures in their own language. Dr. Bettleheim, a pious physician, 
who has for eight years resided in the island of Loochoo, is 
(a London paper states) about to visit Hong Kong, in one of the 
vessels of the United States squadron, for the purpose of taking 
measures with the bishop of Victoria, for printing his Japanese 
and Loochooan versions of the Holy Scriptures. In the pure 
Japanese, the four Gospels and the Acts; and in the Loochooan 
(a variety of the Japanese), St. Luke, St. John, the Acts, and 
the Epistle to the Romans, are ready for publication. 


Tue Newsrarer.—How lonesome is the fireside where there 
is no newspaper! Ask the man who has a family paper to read, 
with the latest news, the good storics, the useful lessons, and the 
witty sayings of the newspaper—ask him its value. Let him be 
deprived of it for a few weeks, and then ask him to put an 
estimate upon it. It will have risen above all price. 


A Krxp-Heartep Countess.—The Countess of Erroll, who 
accompanied the earl to thé war, and has shared with him the 
hardships of the campaign, is said to have performed many kind 
offices for the sick and wounded. 


+ 


— 


Jews ix tas Uxiteb Statss.—According to the synagogue 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A tunnel under the Ohio river at Louisville, Ky., and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., is proposed to be built at a cost of $1,200,000. 
May we live to see it completed. 

It is said that Dr. Kane, the leader of the Arctic expedition 
now in Pm ap will lead to the altar Miss tta Fox, one 
of the famous spiritualists, upon his return from the icebergs. 

Charles Peverelly, who was indicted in New York for an at- 
tempt to burn his own warehouse, has been found guilty by the 
jury. His brother is to be held on the same charge. 

A butcher in Athens, Ohio, has been detected in nabbing the 
village cows, making beef of them, and then selling them out to 
the owners at ten cents per pound. The hide and horns found at 
a neighboring tannery betrayed him. 

The king of the Hawaiian islands has a new cloak which cost 
about a million dollars. A portion of it is made of feathers, pro- 
cured from birds difficult to catch, and which have each of them 
only two of the kind. 

The comedian, Charles 8. T. Burke, died at Florence hotel, 
New York, on Friday week, aged 32 years. He fell a victim to 
that terrible destroyer, which cuts off so many of the brightest 
and best of our countrymen—consumption. 

Governor Reeder and a party of his friends have made an ex- 
tensive tour through the territory of Kansas. He was very cor- 
dially received at the city of Lawrence (the New England settle- 
mont), and partook of a public dinner there. 

Wine culture in Illinois and Missouri is very much on the in- 
crease. It is now about twenty years since the first trial was 
made, which at that time proved an entire failure; but the expe- 
= since gained enables the culturer to obtain a very favorable 
result. 

An indignant oysterman in New York is represented to have 
encouraged the failing appetite of his customers by saying, “ If 
any man can prove that he died in consequence of eating my oys- 
ters, I’ll pay his expenses in Greenwood !” 

Zion’s Herald publishes a letter from Rev. George Fletcher, 
dated at Poplar, near London, in which the venerable man states 
that he is in the 108th year of his life. He adds that he is still 
able to —_ and is invited to do so by different denominations 
from all parts of England. 

Mr. M. D. Miller, city assessor of Richmond, Virginia, has 
just completed a census of that city, taken by order of the coun- 
cil. The population of the place is stated to be 32,389, of which 
19,382 are white persons, 10,884 slaves, and 2228 free persons of 
color. This statement shows an increase of 4000 since 1840. 

The Nebraska Palladium says that a company of enterprising 
pioneers are now engaged in laying the foundation of the future 
city of Otoe, on a point three miles below the Platte river, and 
ten miles south of Belleview. It is a commanding location with 
a good steamboat landing, surrounded by a fertile country abound- 
ing in good timber, stone, and water-power. 

According to the census returns of the United- States, the liquor 
manufactured in this country requires the use of fourteen millions 
of dollars worth of grain, hops and apples, turning out nearly 
twenty million dollars worth of distilled liquors and ale. The 
amount of liquors produced is, whiskey, 42,133,955 gallons; rum, 
6,500,000 gallons, and ale, 1,777,924 barrels. 


Foreign Items. 


The total number of deaths from cholera in all France amount- 
ed, up to the date of the last accounts, to 88,626. 


Chevalier Bonelli has started the idea of having a universal 
exhibition at Turin in 1857, and it is said that it meets with great 
favor there. 

The Bisho 
which is wor 
sterling a year. 

Since the news of the victory of the Alma has been received, 
the number of applications for admission into the British army is 
said to have been increased tenfold. 

Ostentatious preparations are being made in England for the 
siege of Cronstadt, which, it is stated, will be the first act of the 
spring campaign. The French are likewise making preparations. 

At the burial of Marshal de St. Arnand, the flags of France 
and of England, for the first time in history, covered the same 
coffin, and Mussulman cannon resounded in sign of grief at the 
funeral of a Christian general. 

The Irish regiments have sworn to shave off their whiskers if 
the Zouaves mount the breevh before them; and the latter sol- 
emnly declare that they will cut off their mustaches if tney are not 
the first to enter Sebastopol. 

In Prussia, with a population of nearly seventeen millions, there 
are only three persons enjoying a greater income than thirty-six 
thousand pounds ; while in England there are twenty-two persons 
whose several yearly incomes exceed fifty thousand pounds. 

The London Times has received £10,000 for the relief of the 
wounded soldiers in the Crimea, and the money will be despatched 
by a special commissioner. An additional number of clergymen 
is also to be sent out to minister to the sick and wounded soldiers 
at the seat of war. 


The Liverpool papers speak of the visit of the emperor and 
empress of France to England, as fixed for the middle of Decem- 
ber. The French monarch and suite will be received by the Queen 
and Prince Albert at Osborne, and next at Windsor. Great cere- 
monies are in preparation to do honor to the illustrious guests. 

Latest fashions from Paris tell us that all petticoats are now 
made with floances. Collars are much larger, and have the a 
pearance of small tippets. The work is very rich, and there is 
scarcely any limit to the diversity of the patterns. Guipure lace 
is in favor for caps, collars, sleeves, and all descriptions of trim- 
mings. Dark silk dresses are decorated with black guipure lace. 

The Czar sends his two youngest sons, Michacl and Nicholas, 
to the Crimea. They arrived at Odessa on the 15th. Thence 
they would proceed, in course of a day or two, to Kaischenoff, 
Prince Gortschakoff’s head quarters, in order to take active ser- 
vice in the army. Previous to their leaving St. Petersburg, asol- 
emn religious service was held in the presence of 35,000 of the 
army. The Czar and his sons, and the troops, knelt on the field, 
and invoked the blessing of Heaven on their arms. 


A gentleman in one of the telegraph offices in France, accident- 
ally brought his arm in contact with one of the wires while the 
electric current was passing th So violent was the shock 
that he was raised from his chair and thrown through an open 
window into the adjoining en. When he recovered his senses 
he had no recollection of what had happened, and could only be 
convinced of it by finding his hair bo Neend, previously of a jet 


of London is owner of the Paddington estate, 
the enormous sum of a hundred thousand pounds 


rolls, there are more than 120,000 Jews in the United States. 


black, had become in various places as white as snow. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... There can be no peace in human life without the contempt 
of all evil.—Sen. 

....God never wrought a miracle to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it.—Zord Bacon. 

.... Providence conceals itself in the details of human affairs, 
but becomes unveiled in the generalities of history.— Lamartine. 

.... Some people as much envy others a good name, as they 
want it themselves ; and perhaps that is the reason of it.—Pen. 


.... That plenty should produce either covetousness or prodi- 
gality, is a perversion of providence; and yet the generality of 
men are the worse for their riches.—Pen. 

.... There is no greater sign of a mean and sordid man, than 
to dot+ upon riches; nor is anything more magnificent, than to 
lay them out freely in acts of bounty and liberality —Cicero. 

.... A body of ethics proved to be the law of nature, from prin- 
ciples of reason, and teaching the duties of life, is what nobody 
will say the world had before our Saviour’s time.— Locke. 


.-.. No man living can find where the depth of reason lies, in 
denying everything, and proving nothing; in questioning the 
truths of first principles, and bidding detiance to the common 
sense of all mankind.—Dr. Trapp. 

.... The richest endowments of the mind are temperance, rru- 
dence and fortitude. Prudence is a universal virtue, which en- 
ters into the composition of all the rest; and where she is not, 
fortitude loses its name and nature.— Voiture. 


Joker's DPudget. 


If all the world’s a stage, and men and women merely players, 
where is the audience and orchestra to come from ? 

Why is an extravagant man like a red republican? Because 
he’s never easy but when he’s smashing a sovereign. 

A gamester finding luck go very hard against him, exclaimed, 
“Ah, Fortune! ’tis true you make me lose, but I defy you to 
make me pay.” 

A woman said in a police-court the other day, that before mar- 
riage, her husband pretended to be much struck with her, but now 
she was every day struck by him. 

An iron theatre is about to be despatched from London to Aus- 
tralia. Jn an iron theatre they should only play S/eele’s plays, 
and repeat them ore and ore! 

A thrifty wife wonders why the men can’t manage to do some- 
thing useful. Mizhtn’t they as well amuse themselves in smok- 
ing hams as smoking cigars ? 

Does a man occupy anything like the position of a pack-horse, 
when employed in carrying out his own views, with other people’s 
suggestions and improvements ? 

A benevolent man, who proves his wish to save time by throw- 
ing it away on foolish calculations, has discovered that in forty 
years a snuff-taker devotes twenty-four months to blowing his 
nose ! 

The great poet tells us mercy is not strained. We should think 
as much of the milk brought into our city, which is often enriched 


by frogs, mullen-stalks, brush, and other curiosities. Great inven- 
tion that miscellaneous liquid. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 

We have Volumes I., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrortat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageanta at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetie gems. and orici- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPDR, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 


the Union, with the exception of Guzason’s PrcroRiAL. 


The Fuac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year, $2 00 
“ 15 00 


One copy of Tas FLac oF ovr Uston, and one copy of Gizason’s Pictorra, 
when taken together by one person, 94 00 per annum. 


(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


e*s The FiaG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the Untted 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 


Published every Sarurpr, by 
M. M. BALLOT, 


Conver oF TREMONT AND BromPretp Srazrrs, Bostox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
S. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Strect, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philads!phia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD. corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 183 Camp Stree New Orleans. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, ES@., 
THE GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
The i it, from the 
of Bows, may op a striking like- 


_ ness of the recently-elected governor of Massa- 


new Know Noth- 
ng y. Mr. Gardner is a young man for 
ut forty age. He is son of Dr. 
Gardner, +f, Dorchester, a wealthy gen- 
and himself a successful 
iness man. ile quite young, a penchant 
for adventure induced ‘him to embark on a 
whaling voyage, from which he returned with 
a fine stock of health to continue his academi- 
cal studies. As a member of the city govern- 
ment, Mr. Gardner showed great activity and 
seal. As we have nothing to do with politics, 
can only say of Mr. Gardner’s 
8 ing majority by which his fri 
carried the ‘tate, @very one. At 
the same time we never saw so few long faces 
after any political revolution. Defeated politi- 
cians, instead of grumbling at the result, seem 
with common accord to have come to the wise 


. conclusion that they shall see what they shall 


gee, after having seen what they did not fore- 
see. The governor-elect has enjoying 
some of the sweets of popularity in the shape 
of serenades, salutes and jubilant processions. 
Yet further honors await his inauguration— 
military escorts, waving banners, music and 
the salvos of artillery. This is one side of the 
medal. But there is a great deal of hard 
work in store for him, for though doubtless 
every man thinks himself qualified to govern 
the State, or preside over the nation, these 
stations are no holiday affairs after all—Lent 
follows the Carnival. Men in and out of office 
are like flies on the two sides of a window: 


“Those that are out butt heads to get in, 
And those that are in butt heads to get out.” 


The late election forms a very peculiar and 
striking evidence of our mode of government. 
Who could have foretold the result which has 
taken place? How many thousands upon 
thousands, who have expended time and 
money m the canvass, are disappointed, 
and ly, too; and yet how manfully all 

wiesce in the rule of the majority, and ac- 
knowledge the right of the decision. This is, 
we say, a peculiar and striking feature of our 
form of government—one which often surpris- 
es the potentates of the old world, who gaze 
from their thrones in jealous amazement at 
our institutions, our laws, our free and liberal 
system of administration, and our free elec- 


tions. In vain they look for some weak point, some hidden shoal 


HENRY J. GARDNER, GOVERNOR ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


NICHOLAS CHURCH IN POTSDAM. 


hundred twenty feet each side; the front of 
which faces the south, looking onthe market- 
place and the castle. At each cortierof this 


ascended by A 6 portion of the 
building advances still further out from the 
main work. This is supported by six 
fluted Corinthian pillars, thirty-three feet high, 
of the most beautiful pi ons, with lovel 
angels’ heads on the capitals. The side w 
have five small square windows, suitably ar- 
ranged, above which, rising to a altitude, 
is an immense semi-circular w of fi 
feet in diameter,-arched over with iron, 
having iron trellice-work, ornamented with fig- 
ures of angels. Above this window, at 
height of eighty-six feet from the ground, the 
side-wall terminates, being surmounted with a 
very pretty balus ’ m this point rises 
a vast rotunda of seyenty-eight feet in diame- 
ter, on a basis of five steps ra all round 
it, supported by twenty t an pil- 
lars, thirty-two feet high, between. which and 
the inner drum is a considerable space, from 
which there is a splendid view of the castle, 
the town, the harbor and the adjacent country, 
exhibiting one of the finest a to 
found in the north of Germany. ve this 
rotunda there is another circular story, sup- 
ported by a colonnade of Ionic pillars. Here 
are fifteen windows, which throw a large sup- 
ply of light into the dome, the front one serv- 
ng as a door to tho inner gallery around the 
base of the cupola. Over the entablature of 
the pillars is an outside walk, the workmanship 
being highly ornamented with zinc plates. 
There is also a fine clock, displeying a dial- 
plate on all sides; it was made by C. Mollin- 
ger, of Berlin. On this second drum or ro- 
tunda rests the cupola, a magnificent structure, 
forty-two feet high and seventy-four feet in di- 
ameter. Its construction is highly remarkable, 
being formed of fifty-six double arches of iron 
ribs, resting on rollers, to obviate the danger 
of expansion by the heat of summer. Over 
these ribs is a wooden sheathing, cop ,and 
ornamented with longitudinal gilded ribs, be- 
tween which may be observed three rows of 
sky-lights. Still above the centre of the dome, 
which is open, rises a crowning, forty-six feet 
high, surmounted with a glazed lantern, which 
terminates in a spire, on the end of which is a 
large ball, from which proceeds the cross—the 
extreme point to the —— being a. dis- 
tance of 245 feet. The four square corner- 
towers are furnished with cast-iron steps, and 


support in each a bell of excellent tone, power and harmony. The 


upon which the ship of our Republic may become wrecked ; but Nicholas Church, in Potsdam, is the last work, and one of the | interior of Nicholas Church is in keeping with the grand appear- 
our pilot is on high, and our trust in too perfect a power to admit | finest conceptions of the celebrated Schinkel. The main body of | ance of the mighty pile. Our engraving gives an excellent out- 
of accident. the ground-plot of the building here represented is a square of one | side front view of this esteemed piece of modern architecture. 


Men rule in Europe—Justice, in America. 


NICHOLAS CHURCH, 48 POTSDAM, IN PRUSSIA. 
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